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OYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


Jnstituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 
Under the immediate Patronage of 
Her Majesty the QUEEN. 
His Royal Highness the Prince of WALES. 
Her Roya! Highness the Princess of WALES. 
His Royal Highness the Prince CHRISTIAN. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess CHRISTIAN. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of CAMBRIDGE, 
President—The Earl of DUDLEY. 
Principal—Sir W. STERNDALE BENNETT, M.A., D.C.L. 


The next PUBLIC REHEARSAL, open to Subscribers, 
Members, and Associates, will take place at the Institution, on 
TUESDAY MORNING, the 4th April, commencing at 2 
dclock. Under the direction of Mr. John Hullah. 

By order, JOHN GILL, Secretary, 
Rorat Acapgsmy or Music, 
4, Tenterden-street, Hanover-square. 











mts 
Harley-street.—President, Sir Julius Benedict ; Director, 
Herr Schuberth.—Fifth Season.—The Thirtieth Concert (first 
part of programme Dr. L. Spohr’s Compositions) will take 
on Wednesday, 5th April, 8 o'clock, p.m. The following 
Members will appear: Mesdames Romanelli, M, Dolby, and 
Bondy ; Messrs. Waldeck, Ludwig, Jung, Zierer, Schrattenholz, 
Oberthur, F. Bitti; Schuberth, Conductor, Herr Schuberth. 
The few remaining tickets, 5s. each, may be had not latter than 
Tuesday, at Messrs. D, Davison & Co., 244, Regent-street. 


} R. SYDNEY SMITH begs to announce that 

he will give THREE PIANOFORTE RECITALS, at St. 
George’s Hall, Langham-place. .Dates, April 26th, May 17th, 
June Tth. Particulars will be duly announced. 


tyes SOCIETY, Beethoven Rooms, 2 








\ R. SYDNEY SMITH’S First PIANOFORTE 
1 RECITAL, will take place at St. George’s Hall, Langham- 
place, Regent-street, W., on Wednesday, April 26th, at Three 
o'clock pete. Vocalist, Miss Annie Edmonds; Violin, 
Mr. Henry Holmes; Violoncello, Herr Daubert ; Pianoforte, 
Mr. Sydney Smith; Accompanist, Herr Ganz. Stalls, 7s. ; 
balcony stalls, 5s.; unreserved seats, 2s. 6d. Tickets may be 
had of Messrs. Ashdown & Parry, Hanover-square; Keith, 
Trowse & Co., Cheapside ; Hays, Royal-exchange ; Mr. Sydney 
boy Blandford-square ; at the principal Libraries ; and at 
e Hall. 





ONCERTS OF MODERN MUSIC.—MR. 

_WILLEM COENEN begs to announce that the second 
of his Three Evening Concerts (for the introduction of modern 
music), will take place at the Queen’s Concert Rooms, Hanover- 
square, on Tuesday, April 4, at 8 o'clock. Sonata in F minor 
Op. 49, Rubinstein; “Ave Maria,” Cherubini; ‘Looking 
back,” Sullivan; Quartett in A Op. 26, J. Brahms; Duet 
* Qual Anelante,” Marcello; Quartett in G minor Op. 14, 
Volkmann. Miss Stephen and Miss Helen D’Alton. Messrs. 
Coenen, Wiener, Yung, Zerbini, and Daubert. Stalls, 6s. ; 
unreserved seats, 2s.; at Novello’s, 1, Berners-street, and at the 


Rooms. The Third Concert of thi i ill 
Piday, April 21, t) is Ser ™ will take place on 





MADAME MONBELLI has returned to Town 


for the Season. All applications respecting engage- 
ments, to be addressed to Mr. Woop, Cramer & Co., 201, 
Regent-street. 





Ms BERRY-GREENING requests that all 
communications relative to Concert engagements, Les- 
sons or Oratorios, for town or country, be addressed to her, care 
of Messrs. Chappell, 50, New Bond-street, London, W. 





N I8S8 C. PELZER requests that all letters 
respecting Lessons on the Piano, Concertina, and 


Guitar) be addressed, 20, Westbourne-park- o 
oy Lal ag park-terrace, Harrow. 





ME JOS. RUMMEL informs his friends that 


his address is 144, Hampstgap-roap, N.W., or Cramer 
and Co., 201, Regent-street. F : 





THE 


“LADY OF LORNE” DANCE MUSIC. 
"NOW READY, 
THE NEW QUADRILLE, 


“LADY OF LORNE,” 


ON THE FOLLOWING SCOTCH AIRS: 





Argyle is my Name. | Wilt thou be my dearie ? 
Campbell’s are comin’. | Sa High- 
A Highland Lad m = 

ton was born. y | = — bonnie Breast- 
I'm o’eryoung tomarry| what's a’ the steer, 

yet. | Kimmer ? 
I lo’e na a Laddie but AND 

ane. The Argyle Bowling 
Come under my plaidie. Green. 





By ALISTER M°ALISTER: 


Beautifully Illustrated with Portrait, 
SOLO AND DUET, 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS EACH. 


THE 


LADY OF LORNE LANCERS. 


FOUNDED ON WELL-KNOWN SCOTTISH 
MELODIES AND REELS, 
By F. GODFREY. 


BANDMASTER OF THE COLDSTREAM GUARDS, 











PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 


THE LADY OF LORNE GALEDONIANS, 


ON SCOTTISH AIRS. 
By T. BARRETT. 


Beautifully Illustrated in Colours by Michael Watson, 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 


THE LADY OF LORNE WALTZES. 


ON SCOTCH MELODIES. 


By F. GODFREY. 


PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 


THE LADY OF LORNE GALOP, 


ON SCOTCH AIRS. 
By F. GODFREY. 


PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 
THE NEW VALSE 


SPIRITUELLE. 


By AUGUSTE PHILIPPE. 











LA 





SOLO AND DUET, 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS EACH. 





A SYSTEM OF MUSICAL STENOGRAPHY 
may be learned in a few. lessons, on moderate terms. 
Also a aystem of CIPHER which cannot be interpreted by the 
=i. Apply to A, B., 30, James-street, Buckingham- 





OW AND BROMLEY INSTITUTE. 
; RAILWAY STATION, BOW, E. 

Committee of the above Institute are prepared to receive 

a for the use of the above Hall, as above, pronounced by 

Who have seen it to be the finest in London. Every Con- 


NEW DANCE MUSIC 


AS PERFORMED IN THE 





THE CHEVY GALOP. 4s. 
(Beautifully Illustrated.) 


THE MALIGNA GALOP. 4s. 





900 seats. of access from all parts of the 
Country. A few evenings in the next quarter are still dis. 


and full particulars on an lication to 
GEO. F. GYNGFLL, Secretary. 


ANTED.—MUSIC-SELLER’S ASSISTANT. 
One accustomed to attend customers, and well 
‘quainted with the London Catalogues. Apply, stating Salary 





(Beautifully [lustrated.) 
THE FAIRY MAZURKA. 38s, 


GILBERT H. BETJEMANN. 





Dale” to Cramer, Wood & Co., Westmoreland-street, 


Beautifully Mustrated in Colours by Michael Watson. 


COVENT GARDEN. PANTOMIME. 










by JOHN RHODES. 
London 


Just Published. Price Four Shillings, Post Free for 
Twenty-five Stamps. 


iF MARCIA NUZIALE. 


Composed 


Swirr & Co., 55, King-street, Regent-street, W. 





rice 7s. 6d, 


free. 
Ditto. Easy Edition. 
La Coquette. 
L’Etoile du Soir, 8s. 
La Vivandiére. 8s. 


The Carmarthen March. 


post for 12 stamps. 


Vide the Scholastic Register. 


1 Musicsellers. 


“TT OW, AT THY FEET.” 
4 Words by REA. Music by Miss M. LINDSAY (Mra, 
J. W. Bliss). 3s. ; free by post, 18 stamps. London: Published 
by Rosget Cocks & Co., New Burlington-street, 


MAz* LEMON’S LAST SONG. 
“A WAYWARD WOMAN.” 

Words by the late Marx Lemon; Music by Wauten Maryann, 

is published in Joseph Hatton's “ With a Show in the North,” 


P 
London: W. H. Atiey & Co, 18, Waterloo-place, 8. W. 


RINLEY RICHARDS'S NEW and ORIGINAL 
MUSIC for the PIANOFORTE. All at half-price, post 


God Bless the Prince of Wales, 4s. 
3a. 
Galop. 4s. 


(The Song, 3s.) 


Warblings at Dawn, Noon, and Eve, 4%. each. 
38, Ditto, Duet. 4s, 


UESTIONS RELATING to the THEORY of 
MUSIC. By GEO. F. WEST. 


Tth Edition, 1s.; free by 


“If this little book was more generally 
adopted, musical teachers would find their task lightened,”— 


New Sacred Song. 


Order of 





Memoir and Portrait of Mons, 
L. A. Thiers. 

LEADING ARTICLES: 
The Critical Function. 
Application of Endowments to 
the Education of Girls. 
The Rotundity of the Earth. 
REVIEWS: 
Darwin's Descent of Man. 
The Life and Letters of Fara- 


day. 
An de to England, a.p. 1871. 
Art Journal for 1870. 
Hartwig's Tropical and Polar 
Worlds, and the Harmonies 
of Nature (5 Illustrations). 
Bellows’ Track of the War 
round Metz. 
Poems of Sir Robert Aytoun, 
McLeod's Chaucer. 


Strand, W.C. 


12 Tustrations, and will con 





Now ready, No. 12, of 
TNHE ILLUSTRATED REVIEW. 


Price Threepence, 


CONTENTS : 


Revirws (continned); 
Brande and Cox's Dictionary. 
W. Howitt's Northern Heights 
of Loudon (4 Illustrations). 

Hare's Walks in Romo, 

Debrett’s Peerage, 

Tytrman's Life and Times of 
the Rev. John Woeaty 

RavAld Bannerman's Boyhood 
(Tllystrated), 

Forsyth’s Novels and Novelists 
of the 18th Century 

Struggles of Brown, Jones, and 
Robins on, 

Lorna Doone, 

Cloister Legends, 

Classical and Religious Works, 

Literary Notes. 

Anuouncements of Forthcom- 
ing Works. 


Original Portrait and Eleven Specimen Tilustrations. 
,", All Letters for the Editor and Books for Review to be 
sent to Mr. 8S. R. Townshend Mayer, 25, Norfolk-street, 


N.B.—No. 13 will be Published on the 15th of April, with 
tain a Memoir and Portrait of 

ROBERT CHAMBERS, LL.D. 

London: Hoviston & Sons, 65, Paternoster-row, E.C., and all 

Booksellers, Newsagents, and Railway Bookstalls. 





“HIDDEN 


G EYELIN’S 
a 
2d. a pint. 


thr 


“Sherry, Port, Cham 


Claret, Burgundy, 
Old East Tmlia 


A TREAT TO EVERYBODY. 
TAPIOCA BOULLLON, 
A most deticious and nutritious Beef and Tapioca Soup, 


GRANULATED TAPIOCA, 
For Puddings, Custards, or thickening Broths, &c. To be had 
h all wholesale and retail grocers and chemists, Sole 
Manufacturers, Grretix & Co., Wine and Foreign Produce Mer- 
chants, Belgrave House, Argyle square, King’s-cross, 
W.C. 


e, 24/., 30/., 86/., 40/-+ pe 
ock, 12/., 18/., 24/., 30/., 36/. 
Madeisa, 54/., 6C/., 80/. 
‘These wines are warranted genuine. 


R. STOLBERG'S VOICE LOZENGE.— 
I For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing 
affections of the throat* has maintained its high character for # 
uarter of a century, and the flattering testimonials received 
tem Grisi, Persiani, Lablache, and many of the Cler 
Statesmen, fully establish its great virtues. : No Vocalist or 





BALFE’S LATEST COMPOSITIONS, 


_eeenenseeeeeeaeeeeeew 


VOICES,” 


Composed expressly for Mdlle, CHRISTINE NILSSON, 


‘‘T LOVE THEE,’’ 
Compidsed expressly for VERNON RIGBY. In G flat & E flat. 
Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 





r dozen. 
. 


and 








ioe Speaker should be 





jis in azenge. To 
be obtained of all Wholesale and Retail Chemists in the United 
Kingdom. 





































80. The Meeting of Ship® .....0.. 0. eeeeee 
40. O, tell me, shall my Love be Myne 





CRAMER'S 


GLEES AND PART MUSIC. 


ea —— 

No. 
De os sn: dt tira dbcndncsnncrsssscecs scene 
2. O Salutaris Hostia...... 000. c0c0 ce ee ee eeee + Gounod 
B. AVS VOOM i600 00 cc ccccccce coccccee coeece os GOURD 
4. The Faded Rose..........ssee00- J. G. Callcott 
5. Sweet Vesper Hymn .......isececceeceeees H. Smart 
6. The Cuckoo sings in the Poplar Tree..G. A. Macfarren 
Gi TD oi vcnncnice ce dccciveccen ch ducbiteces Gay 
8. Merrily wake Music’s Measure .. .. Barnett 
9. Cradle SONG ss 65.6. se cece es cececese ov oeee dd. Smart 
10. Safe Home! (Dr. Neale’s Funeral Hymn).... Willing 
11. Harvest Home ...........65 seeeeesG, A. Macfarren 
12. The Miller .....0..seee08 G. A. Macfarren 
13. Lo, the Karly Beam of Morning ........M. W. Balfe 
Ld, All fo otill .. 0... 0.00 sccccccceeces, Oo A. Macharren 
15. By Babylon's Wave........ - Gounod 
16. Cheer up, Companions ...0....++s00+++ Vs E. Becker 
17. Be Peace on Earth .....ccosscccccesccses Dr. Crotch 
18. Bless’d be the Home ...... ..d. Benedict 
19. Crocuses and Snowdrops .. . H. Smart 
20 Lo, Star-led Chiefs .......ceeeeeeeeeeeeesDr. Crotch 
21. The Joys of Spring... .. 0.060000 ss cise eeeeeeH, Smart 
22, May the Saints Protect and Guide Thee 
G. a. Macfarren 
23. Wine, Wine, the Magician thou art!....M. W. Balfe 
24, Thoughts of Home......... bbedee bodedes J. Benedict 
25. O, hear ye not, Maidens ........ oe cccesece H. Smart 
26. Now the Sun has mounted high .,..G. A. Macfarren 
27. Hymn to Cynthia.. ...6...+seeeeeeeeese +s H, Smart 
28. In Days of Lang Syne.......0+ .» +. Niedermeyer 
20. Though the World with Transport ......W. Wallace 
90. Light as Fairy foot can fall ........C. M. Von Weber 
$1. Fill the Shining Goblet ......seseseeees John Parry 
82. The Merry Gipsies......00..eeeeeee ..T. Welsh 
88. Mild Star of Bv@.....ccscecscccsceseeveecs T. Welsh 
34. While Shepherds. (Carol) ..d. F, Simpson 
35. Glory to thé Caliph ....+.+0++0000C, M. Von Weber 
86. Land of Wonders ........ .. H. Smart 
37. Shepherd's Cot .....scecscesceeceeeeeee ssl. Welsh 
88. In a Cell or Cavern deep .......++ . John Parry 


..T. Moore 


.. Bianchi Taylor 


41, I know a Maiden ......+0..65 seceeeeesss JOhn Old 
42. I wish to Tune my Quiv’ring ........ T. F. Walmsley 
43. Yeo Little Birds that Sit and Sing.... . H. Smart 
44. At first the Mountain Rill.......... G. A. Macfarren 
45. Angels that around UB ...6.. cess + W. V. Wallace 
46. The Wood, the Wood, the Gay Greenwood 
G. A, Macfarren 

47. Vintager’s Evening Song .. F. Mori 
48. Peace to the Mem'ry of the Brave ....W. V. Wallace 
49. Over the Dark Blue Waters ......C. M. Von Weber 
0. Trumpet BlOW ......66.cceeeeee essoece ...Gounod 
61. My heart's in the Highlands ........ Bianchi Taylor 
62. More brightly than the day-star .... Bianchi Taylor 
638. Crowned with clusters ...... eeecisceeseecs «Mellon 
64. Stars of the Summer night ........ .. Smart 
6. Vive le Roi.. 0 0800ccct ence code 
66. Merrily, sense) sound the bells .........+.. Hatton 
OP, Baenee8 6 00 06.0066 6000 0c 000s vesee + F, Berger 
68. Morning ....... +++ eH. Smart 
60. “ Hunt’s up” +o eG. A. Macfarren 
60. Sleep! the bird isin its nest ............d. Barmby 
61. The Minstrels are a happy race .... .. Bianchi Taylor 
62. Old Clock om the Btaira .... 6. ceseeees 3. G, Callcott 


(To be continued. ) 
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ORAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 


201, REGENT STREET, W. 


THB ORCHESTRA. 
SE __ 


[No. 892, March 31, 7), 








CRAMER'S 


EDUCATIONAL COURSE. 


IN PROGRESSIVE BOOKS. 


Price 1s. each. ee" for 1s, 2d. in Stamps. 


COURSE FOR PIANOFORTE. 


(\RAMER': S CELEBRATED TUTOR for the 
J PIANOFORTE, containing the Rudiments of Music, 
Principal Rules on the Art of Fingering, Appropriate Examples 
and Exercises, and Lessons in the Principal Major and Minor 
Keys, with a Prelude to each Key. 


RAMER’S SECOND BOOK, containing Scale 
Passages, Easy Exercises, Preludes, &c. chosen from the 
works of Cramer, Bertini, Czerny, ier, &c, &c., combined 
with Familiar Arrangements of favourite Sacred and Operatic 
Airs calculated to form and develope the taste of the Performer. 


RAMER’S THIRD BOOK. Containing little 
Fantasias progressive in diffi y, Themes carefully selected 
trom the Best Writers, Preludes and Exercises from the more 
advanced works of Clementi, Cramer, Kalkbrenner, &c. ; Lessons 
with a special view to the Freedom of the Left Hand &c. 
ha MER’S FOURTH BOOK will contain 
J “Recreations” in Fantasia form, selected from Secular 
and Sacred Works with a few short Exercises with special 
objects. 
RAMER’S FIFTH BOOK. Studies in Various 
Keys, chiefly introductory to the Pieces contained in the 
following Book, 
RAMER’S SIXTH BOOK. Selections from 
the simpler Works of the Great Writers—Haydn, Mozart 
Beethoven and Mendelssohn, for entering on which the pu il 
will have been in a great measure prepared by the practice of the 
studies in Book 5, 
RAMER’S SEVENTH BOOK. Studies com- 
posed by Cramer, Bertini, Czerny, Moscheles, Nollet. 


RAMER’S EIGHTH BOOK. MHalf-hours 

with Dussek, Mendelssohn, Cramer, Steibelt, Sterndale 
Bennett, &c. 

RAMER’S NINTH BOOK. Advanced Studies 


ont from Cramer and the Standard Composers for the Piano- 
orte. 


RAMER’S TENTH BOOK. The Modern 
School—Thalberg, Chopin, Gounod, &c, 

RAMER’S ELEVENTH BOOK. Sacred 
Music, Fugues, Marches, Chorales, &c. 


oe | 8 TWELFTH BOOK, consisting of 
Cramet’s celebrated Studies (continued). 








COURSE FOR VOICE. 


RAMER’S VOCAL TUTOR, containing the 

Rudiments of Music, and the Necessary Instructions for 

the Perfect Cultivation of the Voice, with Appropriate Exercises, 

Lessons, and easy Solfeggi, Simple Songs in One and Two Parts, 
Useful for school and class teachi 


RAMER’S SECOND BOOK, containing Exer- 
cises, Solfeggi, &c., in the Advanced Keys, Songs in Two 

and Three Parts, with Observations and Illustrations from the 
works of Bennett, W. Maynard, Crescentini, Paer, and Pelegrini. 


RAMER’S THIRD BOOK, cotening Exer- 
cises, Solfeggi, &c., carefully selected from the Works of 
Rossini, Rubini, Schira, Garcia; Part Songs, &c. &c. 
RAMER’S FOURTH BOOK, consisting of 
Lessons on the Italian School of Sin , with Observa- 
tions, Exercises, and Solfeggi, by Crivel Garcia, i, 
Rubini, Schira, and other celebrated Italian Masters; also, 
Part-Songs by Macfarren and other Composers. 


and Solfe 
by Gounod, Schu 
Hatton. 


Ce SIXTH BOOK, containing Duets, 
Trios, and Part-songs by celebrated Composers. 

RAMER’S SEVENTH BOOK, containing Obser- 

vations on the Art of Singing by Manuel Garcia, Solfeggi 


from celebrated works, and So for § >a Mezszo-Soprano, 
Contralto, Tenor, Baritone and Voices. 


by Rubini, Crivelli, &c, ; Son 
rt, Schira, Balfe, Wallace, 


and Ballads 
acfarren, and 





RAMER’S EIGHTH BOOK, puree Obser- 
vations on the Art of Singing (continued) by Manuel 

from the celebrated works of (rescentini, Paer, 

, and Pelegri and Duets for Soprano and Tenor, Mezzo- 
| Soprano and Baritone voices, by Vv. Wallace and Henry 


4 Cranens NINTH BOOK, (containing Obser- 
vations on the Art of Sin (concluded), by Manuel 
Garcia. Grand pace : Song pt ea Duet by Mac- 
farren, and a Trio by W: 
RAMER'S Teersi BOOK, containing Ad- 
vanced Solfeggi from the celebrated works of Crescentini, 
Paer, and Pelegrini ; and a Selection from the works of Sir Henry 
Bishop. 
Oe ELEVENTH BOOK, epee P 
celebrated Trios from popular English Operas. 
RAMER’S TWELFTH BOOK, pre 
yr — Composers—Gounod, Balfe, Sullivan, 
David, ti, Levey. 


LONDON: 
CRAMER AND OO. LIMITED, 





201, REGENT STREET, W. 


RAMER’S FIFTH BOOK, containing Exercises | 





$s 
—— 


CRAMER'S 


GLEE SINGER’S LIBRARY, 





1, The Bee (Glee for four voices) .4...,......J. Elliott 
The Evening Gun (Ballad for three voices), T. Moore ; 
Forgive blest shade . » Dri Calleots 

8. "T'was Nature’s Gay Day (Glee pam aps Voices) ....., 
Barham Livius 

By Celia’s Arbour (Glee for four voices) .. W. Horsley 

. O Happy Fair (Glee for three voices), Shield ; Breathe 
soft, ye Winds (Glee for three voices) ..W. Paxton 

Charity (Trio for equal voices) ............., Rossini 


yo 3 


oe 


= 


7. Discord (Glee for four voices), 8. Webbe, Sen.; She 
who lies here (Round) ...5.. sccseesessecccseass 
8. Faith (‘Trio for equal voices) .,..+..+.4s...+.Rossini 


ad 


Health to the Queen (Glee for four voices), R. Spofforth ; 


Drink to Me only with thine Eyes — for three 
voices) ..... 00 000d 00 bb 40 0668 be be bb oe be bebe bbis 


10. When shall we three meet again (Ballad), W. Horsley ; 
Lightly tread, ’tis hallowed — “ for three 
WOE) i660 60 cb dd si 00 00 00 .. J. Scotland 

Crabbed pwr: and Youth (Glee re ye ‘teal R.J.8, 
Stevens ; A beauteous fair has stole my heart (Catch) 

12. See our oars with feather’d spray, Sir John Stevenson; 

Ah! how, Sophia (Catch) .. 656... 60 i ches ddeeds 
13. Gallant and gaily on the waves riding (Glee for three 
voices) ; Sweet blossom (Glee for three voicés) ,,.. 
Dr. Calleott 

14. Sae the conquering hero comes ...;..+...+++.Handel 
15, Where art thou, Beam of Light, Sir H. R. Bishop; 
As on the mournful Poplar Bough, Dr. Calleott . 

16. Hail, Smiling Morn, R. Spofforth; Lordly Gallants, 
Dr. Calloott .. 10 00cccgce see sb 600086 6s 66 bss bees 

17. And ye shall walk in Silk Attire, H. Mulliner ; Blessed 

is he (Canon), Dr. Callcoté . 5 556406 od s0dbes 

18. Oh! I could whisper thee a Tale, I. i olly ; Call to Re- 

membrance (Canon), Dr. Callcott.....s.eescessedes 

19. Oh, tarry, gentle em Dr. Calldott ; oe 

Dr. Calloott . éé 06068 66 6b 08 Bb 5d a8 ied 

20. Hark! the prah merges Waa pare ob 06 coe Attwood 

21. Lone Dweller of the Rock ........+...+.Dr, Calloott 

22. Hark! Apollo strikes the Lyre .. 4. issss... «Bishop 

23. Slumber on, my Pretty Babe............0. W. Smith 

24. Sleep, Lady, Sleep, Bishop; Come, buy my Cherries 

(Catch) J. Stevenson . sé PPere Tere titi: 

25. Swiftly from the mounsats 8 iow | odes 8. Webbe 

26. The Farewell ....0+.sseeesseecesees ., Mendelssobn 

27. Who is Sylvia, what is she?...4.. +4 .. Bishop 

28. Let me careless, T, Linley ; There is a Ladie Sweete 

and Kind, T, Ford (1607).. s..+s. 

29. Sportive little > tell nie, ‘Bishop ; ; Yet stay, fair 


1 


a 


se tebber 


on 
bee de be Atte ete 


Lady, Calleott .. 6 0cddseedscenes U6 speandiloaue 


30. Blow, gentle Galea, ‘Bishop ; ; When the Wind blows 
Bishop 

81, Who first will strike the Deer? ....+++0++ +++. Bishop 
82, Come o’er the Brook ........ «Bishop 
83, When Evening’s Shade (altered from W. Sutor); 
When all alone, G. Converso (1583) .... 

84, Come on the light-wing’d Gale, Calleott ; Fair is my 
Love, R. Spofforth.. 

85. Song of the Skylark, Mendelssohn ; When the Eatth 
is hush’d, L. de Call .....ssecseeeese 

86. The Chapel Bell, Kreutzer ; Whispering ever of thee 
87. The hunter’s farewell ...... Mendelssohn 
88. To Woman’s power surrender, Salieri ; Flow, 0 my 
tears, J. Bennett (1598)... .. 6... ee eee 

89. The Primrose, Mendelssohn ; Come, let’s sing merry 
round. (Altered from Marschner).... 

40. As now the shades of eve, Dr. Cooke (1782).. 4+ i+ «++ 
41, Once upon my cheek...... ..Dr. Calloott 
42 0, by rivers, by whose falls.. cesses sree ++ ++ ««Abishop 
43. Pleased with the calm ...... .Mosart 
44, The Carnivale . Rossini 


45. Awake, Milian _ stab Now is the month of 
Maying.. PPT TTTT TT i A 


46, We fairy folk, ‘Cerendin | The Watts . see eed. Savile 
41. My dear mistress had a heart, Spofforth ; Soft, soft 
MUSIC 6. ese secsciseess cesedeeeees Oc Bs Pax 

8, Since first I daw, Ford ; Home, sweet home. .Hargitt 
49. Mark’d you her eye, Spofforth ; Bless our garden's 
Flora gay (Catch, 3 voices) . W. Horsley ® 

50, The Chough and Crow (Glee for three voices) .. Bishop 
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TOKENS. 





Only a fow’ret—nothing more! 
An emblem of the past ; 

Only a faded, wither’d flow’r, 
The dearest, and the last! 

Only a ring—a broken ring— 
Beside this relic lies, 

A fechle, fragile, worthless thing, 
Yet priceless in my eyes. 


Long, long ago, a hand that’s dead 
Bestow’d on me the flow’r; 

‘Twas plucked not from a gaudy bed, 
But from a lowly bow’r. 

And, later still, the selfsame hand 
Pressed mine to lips most dear, 

And placed on it the golden band 
Which now lies broken here. 


Only a flow’ret, dull and dim, 
With dust of many years— 
Only a ring, the gift of him 
Who wiped my girlish tears. 
Dear love of youth! in this sad hour 
My thoughts around thee cling, 
For thy dear sake I kiss the flow’r, 
And keep the broken ring. 


Nanniz LAMBERT. 








PROVINCIAL, 





The Potteries Tonic Sol-fa Choristers will give 
a performance of Mendelssohn's ‘ Elijah” at the 
Town Hall, Burslem; on Easter Monday. Th® 
performance will be repeated in the old church 
Longton, on the following day. The principal 
singers engaged for both places are Miss Katharine 
Poyntz, Mdme. Lincey-Walton,; Mr. Lloyd, and 
Mr. Brandon. 

On Friday afternoon, in the Music Class Room, 
Edinburgh, the following selection of music was 
played by Professor Oakeley :—Prelude and Fugue 
in D minor (Bach); Air and Chorus, ‘‘The marvel- 
lous work” (Haydn); Adagio (con sordini) String 
Quintet, No. 3 (Mozart); Chorale, Fugue, and 
Finale, Organ Sonata, No. 6 (Mendelssohn) ; Hunts- 
man Chorus (‘‘ Der Freischiitz ”) (Weber) ; March, 
from The Ruins of Athens” (Beethoven). Handel's 
“Love in her eyes,” and Professor Oakeley’s song, 
“ Farewell,” were sung by an amateur. 





The endeavour to establish Classical Chamber 
Concerts in Gloucester is one hofourable to Mr. 
E.G. Woodward. We notice too, that his efforts 
have met with sufficient encouragement to induce 
him to continue them. He announces a concert 
for April 10, with the following artists: Mrs. Sutton 
(vovalist), Mr. H. Weist Hill, First Violin; Mr. B. 
G. Woodward and Mr. J. Squire, Second Violins ; 
Mr. J. 0. Brooke, Viola and Clarinet; Mr. A. 
W. Waite, Violoncello; and Mr. Tewksbury 
Goodfellow, Pianoforte. Mendelssohn, Mozart, and 


Weber are represented, and Gounod’s “ Ave Maria” 
will be sung. 





The Salisbury Choral Society under Mr. CG. J. 
Read, their accomplished conductor, gave a very 
good performance of Handel's “ Jtidas Maccabaus’ 
last week, The solo singers were Miss Fanny’ 
lanham, Mr, W. H. Oummings, and Mr. T. 
Brandon, Among the more noticeable features were 
the air “OQ Liberty,” by Miss Lanham with 
Violoncello obligato by Mr. A. Guest, the air 
“From mighty kings ” also by Miss Lanham, Mr. 
Brandon was heard to great advantage in “ Arm, 
am, ye brave,”’ and in ‘‘ Be comforted,” and “ The 

Worketh wonders.’ Mr. Cummings in 

“Bound an alarm” received overwhelming and 

applause, The duet, ‘O lovely peace” 

WM eneored, The orchestra, consisting of well- 

professional performers, supplementing the 
amateurs, was highly commendable, and the 


deserve great praise. The conductor and 
Wl concerned ate to be congratulated on the 


At the Popular Concert in the Ulster Hall, Belfast, 
on Monday eveting, the vocalist was Mr. Barton 
MeGuickin the youthful tenor who sang so success+ 
fully at the ¢oricert in the previous week. He was 
again very successful in all the songs which he 
rendered. The band of the 80th Regiment per- 
formed three pieces: the most noteworthy of them 
being a very beautiful fantasia on Irish airs entitled 
“ Erin-go-bragh.” It is composed by the band- 
master, Mr. Carey, and consists of the following 
melodies; ‘‘ Remember the glories of Erin the 
brave ;" ‘Brin, the tear and smile in thine eye ;”’ 
“Lesbia hath a beaming eye;” “ The valley lay 
smiling before me ;" ‘* Though the last glimpse of 
Erin I see;” ‘O think not my spirits are always 
as gay ;” ‘When through life unblest we rove;”’ 
and ‘* The Irish washerwoman ;” winding up with 
an old Irish Jig. The fantasia was remarkably well 
received by the audience. Mr. P. Mulholland 
executed a couple of solos upon the grand organ. 


————— 


Miss Neilson had a crowded house at her benefit 
at the Alexandra Theatre, Liverpool, on Friday last. 
In addition to playing “ Amy Robsart” Miss 
Neilson appeared as Rosalind in the fourth and 
fifth acts of ‘As You Like It,” supported by Messrs. 
Saker, Arnott, and Dewhurst, and Misses F. Cowell, 
Martel, and Bland. On Monday the Mapleson 
Italian Opera Company gave a performance of 
Weber's ‘ Oberon” with the following cast :—Sir 
Hugo, Signor Vizzani; Oberon, Signor Bettini; 
Scherismin, Signor Caravoglia; Babekan, Signor 
Rivés; Il Califfo, Signor Casaboni; Abdallah, 
Signor Rinaldini; Puck, Miss Cecilia Fernandez ; 
Mermaid, Malle. Mathilde Bauermeister ; Fatima, 
Mdme. Trebelli-Bettini ; and Rezia Mdlle. Tietjens. 
We need hardly say that there was a very large and 
brilliant audience. Mdlle. Tietjens was in good 
voice, and declaimed ‘‘ Ocean, thou mighty monster "’ 
in superb style. Signor Bettini and Mdme. Trebelli 
both sang with their usual artistic skill, and 
Mdlle. Bauermeister was encored in the “ Mer- 
maid’s Song.’ Mozart’s “Il Flauto Magico” was 
given on Tuesday. There was a very strong 
east and the theatre was crowded in every part. 
Tietjens was the Pamina, Ilma de Murska, 
Astrifiammante; Sinico, Papagena; Bettini, J’amino ; 
Caravoglia, Papageno; Foli, Sarastro; and the 
minor characters by Mesdames Trebelli, Bauer- 
meister, Cruise, Grosvenor, Clinton, and Fernandez, 
Signori Celli and Rivés. Mdlle. Ilma de Murska 
met with a great reception, and sang the two airs 
as brilliantly as ever. She was encored in both. 
Malle. Tietjens, Mdme. Sinico, Signori Bettini and 
Caravoglia, and Signor Foli were all very effective, 
and frequently applauded. The band and chorus 
did their work well. Signor Bevignani, conductor. 
——Offenbach’s opera bouffe, “ The Princess of 
Trebizonde’’ is being performed at the Prince of 
Wales Theatre, supported by Misses Julia St. 
George and Augusta Thompson, Messrs. G. W. 
Anson, Atkins, and Bracey. Mr. Boosey gave a 
morning Ballad Concert here last Wednesday week. 
There was a large audience. Mrs. Patey, Mr. 
Santley, and the other singers were all well 
received; Mr. Santley especially was a great favourite. 
M. Sainton gave two violin solos in his usual able 
style.——Mr. James Fernandez had a benefit at 
the Amphitheatre last Monday, ptevious to his 
re-appearance in London.——Holden’s Marionettes 
and the Stave Troupe are drawing excellent houses ; 
and Mr. ©. H. Duval at the Queen's Hall, is also 
doing well—Mr. and Mrs. Howard Paul have 
given their entertainments at the Saturday and 
Monday Evening Concerts at the Concert Hall.—— 
Miss Neilson will give dranfatic readings at St. 
George’s Hall small concert room on Friday 
evening hext.——Mr. H. E. Hime announces three 
Military Concerts at the Philharmonic Hall, for 
which he has engaged the full band of Her 
Majesty's Royal Horse Guards. Mdme. Corani, 
Signor Sivori, and other eminent artists will appear. 
Mdlle. Corani we believe is an Irish lady, who 
has sang very successfully lately at the Crystal 
Palace and other London Concerts.——Mr. J. L. 
Toole will appear in The Princess of Trebizonde” 
at the Alexandra Theatre, on Easter Monday.—— 





Mr. J. G. Gowper will open the Theatre Royal 





| 
the same day with Shakespeate's * Timon of Athens.” 


— 


Mr. and Mrs, Billington we understand, will appear 
at the Prince of Wales Theatre. 


On Saturday last Mr, de Jong gave his second 
concert at the Free Trade Hall, Manchester, with 
the following program :— Overture, “ Der Frei- 
schiitz (Weber) ; Aria, O luce di quest’ anima” 
(“ Linda”) (Donizetti); Valse, “Die Praeger” 
(Gung'l); Solo Flute, Irish and Scotch airs (Do 
Jong); Soldiers’ March and Chorus (‘ Faust") 
(Gounod) ; Song, ‘I am a simple peasant maid” 
(Balfe); Grand Selection (‘Il Trovatore") (Verdi) 
(Baetens) ; Overture (‘‘ Guillaume Tell") (Rossini) ; 
Song, ‘Sing, Birdie, sing’ (Ganz); Valse, “On 
the beautiful blue Danube ” (Strauss) ; Grand Coro- 
nation March (‘* Le Prophéte ") (Meyerbeer) ; Ballet 
Music, ‘Le Reine de Saba” (Gounod); Song, 
“ Cherry Ripe" (Horn) ; Galop (Roder). The body 
of the hall was well filled with an audience who 
appeared to enjoy and appreciate the music. Two 
such overtures as ‘Der Freyschiitz" and “ Guillaume 
Tell” could not fail to please, the latter being most 
vociferously applauded. The Soldiers’ Chorus from 
“ Faust,” and the Grand March from the ‘‘Prophite" 
were very effective, and the former redemanded. The 
dance music was well played. Mr. de Jong played 
his own fantasia on Irish and Scotch airs with 
much taste, and was rewarded with an ovation. 
In Balfe’s air from the “ Rose of Castille’? Miss 
Pattie Laverne, showed a facileexecution, and in 
‘Cherry Ripe” she was much applauded. Mr. do 
Jong announees a seriet of twenty-five Saturday 
promenade concerts, commencing in September next. 
——tThe Manchester Vocal Society gave the following 
program at their sixth and last Subscription Concert 
at the Concert Hall, Manchester, on Thesday :— 
Chorts, '* Sweet Peace descending" (Mozart); Part- 
song, ‘ The Victor’s Return” (Mendelssohn) ; Trio, 
‘Just like Love" (Davy’s Song, arranged by 
Novello); Madrigal, ‘‘O my sweet Mary” (John 
Goss); Duet, “As it fell upon a day” (Bishop) ; 
Glee, “Is it the roar of Teviot’s tide?” (Dr. 
Clarke); Song, ‘“ Love has eyes” (Bishop) ; 
Motetto No. 1, “ Sing ye to the Lord” (Bach); Solo 
and Chorus, “ Britons, strike home” (Purcell) ; 
Quartett, “ Sally in our Alley"? (Harmonised by Dr. 
Clarke); Song, “Ever Thine” (Abt); Round, 
“Come down into the meadow” (Cherubini) ; 
Chorus, ‘* Lutzow’s wild Hunt” (Weber) ; Quintett, 
“Blow, gentle gales” (Bishop); Glee, “ Hohen- 
linden’? (T. Cooke); Chorus 2 la Valse, O the 
flow’ry month of June’? (Jackson). The perform- 
ance of Bach's Motett was simply perfection, and 
though much of the other part of the program 
was of great excellence the glories of old 
John Sebastian's grand work eclipsed all. 
Miss BE, A. Johnson performed the following well 
chosen selection of Pianoforte Music at the Memorial 
Hall, Manchester, on ‘Tuesday:- ‘‘ La Chasse,” 
Pauer; Sonata, in F, Clementi; Valse—Caprice, No 
6, Liszt; ‘Le Corso”—Scherzo, Wollenhaupt; 
Polonaise, ‘‘ La Gaité,”’ Chopin; Ancante Con Moto, 
Capriccio, and “ Rivulet” Mendelssohn ; “‘ Husaren- 
ritt,”’ Spindler; ‘‘ Pensée,”’ Blumenthal; Fantasie 
Impromtu, Chopin; Le Reveil Du Lion, De Kontski ; 
The occasion was a soirée of the Field Naturalists’ 
Society. The talented pianist shewed much good 
taste im her performance of the several 
pieces, and was warmly applauded.——On 
Monday the following program furnished the 
subscribers to the Manchester;Gentlemen's Concerts 
with a most agreeable evening's amusement :— 
Overture, ‘* Olympia” (Spontini) ; Air, ‘‘ Di piacer" 
(“La Gazza Ladra,") Mdme. Binico, (Rossini) ; 
Grand Seena ed Aria, ‘Ah! perfido,” Mdme. 
Joachim, (Beethoven); Air, ‘ Voi che sapete” 
(** Nozze di Figaro,’’) Mdme, Sinico, (Mozart) ; Solo 
Pianoforte, Coneerto in © minor, Mdme. Schu- 
mann, (Beethoven) ; Overture, “‘ Ruy Blas” (Men- 
delssohn) ; Cantata, Mdme. Joachim, (Marcello) ; 
Solo Pianoforte, a. ‘' Sechlummerlied,” (Schumann), 
b. “* Zur Guitarre,” (Hiller), Mdme. Schumann ; 
Ballado, ‘ Saper vorreste,” Mdme. Sinico, (Verdi) ; 
Entr'acte, ‘ Manfred,” (Reinecke) ; Songs, a, ‘ An 
die Loyer ” (Schubert), b, Gruss’ (Mendelssohn), 








Mame. Joachim; Overture, “ Preciosa,” (Weber). 
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her 


power, 


certain feats of vocalisation which bring down the 


Lammermoor.” 





THE OPERA, 


Gye's undivided reign at Covent Garden 
opened on Tuesday as the season opened at this 
house last year—with the entrée of Mdlle. Sessi in 
Malle. Sessi, who was 
well received, exhibited the same good points and 
the same deficiencies as have hitherto characterised 
a facile voice, a command of the high register, 
a praiseworthy intention, and a lack of dramatic 
She is unequal to the demands of the mad 
scene, but she substitutes for histrionic intuition 


applause, and so secure a sufficiency of success. 
Signor Mongini was the Edgardo, and sang with 
undiminished energy. The malediction may easily 
be imagined, and ‘‘Fra poco” brought a recall. 
Signor Cotogni did not appear in the part of 
Enrico, and Signor Raguer was called upon to fill it 
at a moment's notice, to the mutilation and im- 
poverishment of the opera. Signor Capponi, Mr. 
W. Morgan, and Malle. Anese made up the cast; 
and Signor Vianesi The National 
Anthem was sung as usual, and this time it had a 
certain relevancy, as the Prince and Princess of 
Wales and Princess Beatrice were present. The 
theatre has been renovated, and looks bright and 
cheerful. 





conducted. 


The audience was brilliant. 





CONCERTS. 


The benefit of Mdme. Arabella Goddard was an 
event honoured at the last Monday Popular Concert 
with an attendance and a homage emphatically her 
due. In her reputation as an interpreter of art, 
and, what we may paraphrase Thackeray by calling 
a ‘* Monday-night preacher,”” Mdme. Goddard has 
fow compeers and no superiors. Nor is the public 
slow to recognise her supremacy in her own 
domain. The recognition was sufficient to fill the 
hall and to colour with special warmth the greeting 
accorded to her and the recalls which followed each 
The following was the program :— 
Quartet, in F, Op. 188, for two violins, viola, 


performance, 


GUE VIGIOROED cvccecccnccenesscpccesde Beethoven. 
MM, Joachim, L Ries, Straus, and Piatti. 
Song, “E voi dell’ Erebo” ........cccscceece Handel, 
Mr. Santley. 
Sonata, in B flat, for pianoforte alone ...... Schubert. 


Mdme,. Arabella Goddard. 


Mesdames Sherrington and Patey. We must defer 
our remarks on the performance until next week. I 
The first of two pianoforte recitals was given by 
Mdme. Schumann on Friday at St. James’s Hall. 
For lovers of music these recitals of Mdme. 
Schumann constitute one of the keenest enjoyments 
of the season; and that of last week was no excep- 
tion to the rule. The afternoon opened with 
Beethoven’s Sonata ‘‘ Les Adieux,” the three move- 
ments of which were rendered with all that intellec- 
tual grasp and delicacy of expression for which the 
lady pianist is renowned: in the third movement, 
illustrating the Return, the rapidity and ambi- 
dexterity of Mdme. Schumann’s fingering were 
marvellous. Brahm’s Ballade in D major and 
Andante and Variation from his 1st Sextet constituted 
the next instrumental division. In Schumann’s 
‘* Waldscenen,” sombreness and monotony prevailed, 
but some interest was aroused by the last of these 
musical tableaux. Much greater pleasure was 
elicited from Kirchner’s Andante in F major and an 
Albumstiick in the same key. Herein Mdme. 
Schumann was deservedly encored. The vocalist 
was Mdme. Joachim, whose fine voice and good 
training we have already favourably noticed. In the 
recitative and air “In gentle murmurs” from 
‘« Jephthah”’ she exhibited declamatory power and 
sweetness of intonation, and gained much applause : 
a compliment repeated on each subsequent appear- 
ance. Beethoven’s ‘‘ Kennst du das Land,” was 
exquisitely sung. The second recital takes place 

this afternoon. 











OPENING OF THE ALBERT HALL. 





The Royal Albert Hall of Arts and Sciences was 
formally opened on Wednesday afternoon with all 
the éclat which the presence of her Majesty the 
Queen and the Prince of Wales and other mem- 
bers of the Royal family could secure. The police 
regulations stopped the ordinary carriage traffic 
in the roads leading to Kensington as early as 
half-past nine, and by ten o’clock, when the 
doors were opened to the public, there were people 
waiting to get into the building. In an edifice 
so vast, and in many respects so novel, there was 
no difficulty in whiling away the two hours which 





Sonata, in G major, for pianoforte and violin Mozart. 
Mdme. Arabella Goddard and Herr Joachim. 
Gann, © Tie Teeth one cnexadetes 444s c0tn00 Gounod. 
Trio, in D minor, for pianoforte, violin, and 
violoncello Mendelssohn. 
Mdme. Arabella Goddard, Herr Joachim, and Signor Piatti. 


Schubert's charming and delicate sonata is a work 
which always commands admiration—how much 
the more when interpreted with the unfailing esprit 
and almost scornful disregard of difficulties peculiar 
to Mdme. Goddard! The finish of the performance 
was inimitable, and produced repeated plaudits. 
The partnership of the pianist and Herr Joachim 
can readily be imagined as a treat for the listeners 
to Mozart's G Again in Men- 


major sonata. 


delssohn's masterly trio the beneficiaire showed her 


unflagging powers, and left the audience in a high 
Gounod'’s “ Valley” was 
Sir Julius, who 
was down in the program as Mr. Benedict, so 
rapidly had his honours lighted on him, enjoyed an 
ovation when he made his appearance to accompany. 
The next concert will be for Mr, Arthur Chappell’s 
benefit, and will conclude the season. 

The following program was executed during the 
week at the Crystal Palace. In the movement from 
Mendelssohn's Concerto Miss Kate Gordon success- 
fully appealed to the suffrages of the audience, and 
gave general gratification. Miss Gordon has been 
suffering from a severe rheumatic attack; but in the 
face of indisposition she acquitted herself well. 


state of gratification. 
encored, being admirably sung. 


Symphony in G 
hearts " (Mendelssohn), 
del), Miss EK. Wynne ; Duet (Costa), Madame Porter and Mr. 
Rivers; Andante and Presto, from concerto for pianoforte, in 
G Minor (Mendelssohn), Miss Kate Gordon; Recit. and Air, 


A Father's Love” (Wallace), Mr. Richard Temple; ‘ Bid me 


Bishop), Miss E, Wynne; Scherzo from the 
(Mendelssoln); Reoit and Air, “ Softl 


discourse” 
* Otetto ” 


(Weber), Madame Porter; Aria (Rossini), Mr. Temple; Over- 
ture, “ Der Freischuts " (Weber). 


Sir J. Benedict's “‘ St. Peter was performed with 
success at the last Oratorio Concert on Wednesday. 
The artists were Messrs. Sims Reeyes, Santley, 





Haydn); Recit and Air,“ If with all your 
Mr. Perey Rivers ; Secred Air (Han- 


Sighs” 


elapsed before the proceedings of the day began, 
If size goes for anything this memorial of the 
late Prince Consort must be counted unusually 
grand; but the general impression on Wednesday 
| was that there was something more than vastness 
wanted. This idea may have been strengthened 
by the obvious incompleteness of the decorations 
and the unfinished appearance which was every- 
where observable. 

The hall is of an oval shape, the shorter diame- 
ter east and west being 185 ft., and the longer, 
north and south, 219 ft. The Royal entrance is 
at the northern end, abutting on the Kensington 
Road. Directly opposite is the organ, with gal- 
leries on either side of it for the chorus, and in 
front is the orchestra. In continuation of it all 
round the building is the amphitheatre, rising 
ten seata from the floor. Then starting from the 
chorus-galleries two tiers of boxes and the balcony, 
and at the top of all is the picture gallery. The 
open space which the amphitheatre surrounds is 
called the arena, and here were the invited guests 
and the mayors of those towns which contributed 
one hundred guineas and upwards to the Exhi- 
bition of 1851. There was a temporary gangway 
made across the arena, along which the Queen 
passed to the throne, in front of the orchestra. 
Her Majesty's box and the box of the Prince of 
Wales are on the right and left of the grand tier 
facing the orchestra. A singular arrangement in 
connection with all the boxes is that the occupants 
may furnish and decorate them as they please. 
The variety thus produced is anything but charm- 
ing, and until the chairs were occupied, the chintz 
and other coverings looked extremely odd. One 
of the chief features in the building is the organ, 
which is stated to be the largest in the world. It 
contains—or is to contain when finished—9000 


} 


=== 


round. It is fitted with 125 stops and 32 couplers 


t is undoubtedly a grand instrument, but better 


opportunities than this will be offered for speak. 
ing of its qualities. On each side of it level wit 
the grand tier of boxes, are two galleries, and 
when these and all the other parts of the hall 
are occupied there will be 7500 people present 
besides the orchestra, which numbers 1000 per- 
formers. The height of the hall is 135 feet, but 
people who prefer it in preference to toiling up 
the stairs can be raised to any floor they please 
in hydraulic lifts. 


The Queen left Buckingham Palace at twelve 


o'clock, accompanied by the Royal family, and 
attended by the Great Officers and the Household 
in Waiting. 
Majesty was favoured with ‘‘ Queen’s weather,” 
for, though dry overhead and under foot, the sky 
was very gloomy, and a bitter east wind conveyed 
to everybody a sharp reminder that a few fing 
days do not make a summer. 


It can hardly be said that her 


Nevertheless, the 
Londoners turned out in immense numbers to see 
what might be seen, and the whole line of the 
Queen’s progress was thronged. The first notable 
to arrive was Sir Michael Costa, who ina Court suit 
and sword entered the orchestra, and on being 
recognised was loudly cheered by the band 
and chorus. The military band in the gallery 
behind the organ, though playing in full 
strength, was not too noisy. The Yeomen of the 
Guard took up a position at equal distances 
along the platform leading from the Royal 
entrance to the orchestra. The Royal procession 
arrived 12.35, and, passing along the temporary 
platform, took up their allotted places on the 
dais. The Prince of Wales then read an address 
to which the Queen replied that she was glad to 
be present at the opening of the hall, and gave 
it her earnest wishes for its complete success, 
The Bishop of London offered a special prayer. 
The Queen then spoke to the Prince of Wales, 
who immediately stepped to the front, and said, 
“T am desired by the Queen to declare this Hall 
now open.”’ (General cheering.) 

The procession was then re-formed, and the 
Royal party were conducted to the Royal bor, 
where they sat in the following order :—Her 
Majesty was seated in the centre of the Royal 
box. On her right sat the Princess of Wales, 
next her the Duke of Saxe-Cobourg in a white 
military uniform, and on his right was the 
Princess Christian. To the left of the Queen 
were seated the Prince of Wales in a hussar 
uniform, on his left the Princess Louise Mar- 
chioness of Lorne, in white dress, bonnet, and 
veil, trimmed with orange blossoms. On her left 
‘sat the Princess Beatrice in pale green silk. 
Behind them were the Princes Arthur and 
Leopold, the former in the uniform of the Rifle 
Brigade, the latter in kilts. The Marquis of 
Lorne wore the kilted uniform of a captain of 
Highlanders and the ribbon and order of a Knight 
of the Thistle. Prince Christian wore a general's 
uniform. 

A little before one o’clock Sir Michael Coste’s 
biblical cantata was commenced, the composer 
conducting. The selection of sacred passages t0 
which the music is composed is not very happy; 
but for this Mr. John Oxenford is less responsible 
than her Majesty’s Commissioners who exercised 
a veto on the words chosen. The cantata opens 
with a soprano recitative “ Praise the Lord,” sang 
by Mdme. Sherrington: to this sentiment the 
chorus respond in ‘Sing aloud to our 
—a subject massively instrumented and exhibiting 
some clever writing in fugal form. The first 
allusion to the occasion for which the cantata was 
written comes in the baritone recitative, ‘* Through 
wisdom is an house builded” (Mr. Santley): 
Then follow solos, given on Wednesday by all the 
principals (Messrs. Vernon Rigby, Santley, 
Mesdames Sherrington and Patey), and a capital 
chorale in Lutheran style to the words :— 


The earth belongeth to the Lord ; 








pipes, the largest being 40 feet high and 6 feet 


The earth, and all that in it dwell, 
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Shall worship Him with one accord ; 
Let none against His name rebel. 
The Lord is clothed in majesty— 
He girds Himself about with might ; 
From evil all preserved shall be 
Who walk uprightly in his sight. 
This was sung as a solo quartet and repeated in 
full chorus with organ accompaniment. No. 5, 
«Q clap your hands,” is the most difficult number 
of the cantata, but Mdme. Sherrington sang it in 
excellent bravura style. Its livelycharacter came 
as a bright relief after the severe chorale, The 
concluding number is a chorus, ‘‘O sing unto the 
Lord a new song,” terminating with a “ Hallelu- 
jab,” in which the richness and weight of orches- 
tration came with climactic effect. The instru- 
mental and choral forces employed, comprised 
some 1200 performers. The orchestra included 
most of the best professional players, and about 
fifty skilled amateurs. The choristers were 
chiefly derived from the Sacred Harmonic Society, 
the Handel Festival, and the Crystal Palace 
choirs, with additions from other sources. 

At the end of the cantata the Queen rose, and, 
bowing to the audience, left the Hall amid great 
cheering, followed by most of the Royal party. 
But the Princess of Wales, on whom as arule 
devolves the whole burden of patronising high 
art, waited for the rest of the concert; and after 
an interval Sir Michael began the miscellaneous 
selection. This opened with Prince Albert’s 
chorus and solo entitled ‘“ L’Invocazione all’ 
Armonia.” Mesdames Lemmens Sherrington and 
Patey, and Messrs. Vernon Rigby and Santley 
rendered the few solos, alternated with the chorus 
in waltz rhythm with good effect. The rest of 
the program was composed of ordinary material 
which calls for no criticism ; and the overture to 
Rossini’s “ Gazza Ladra” brought the concert and 
the proceedings of the day to a successful close 
soon after two o’clock. 

The next public performance in the Hall will 
be on Wednesday, April 12, when an evening 
concert will take place, being the first of a series 
of six, to be given by the Society of Arts in aid of 
a national training school for music. Among 
other purposes to which the Hall is to be applied 
will be performances on the great organ by dis- 
tinguished organists, displays by military bands 
from different States of Europe, and a series 
of evening concerts by the Sacred Harmonic 
Society. 





THE LIND-GOLDSCHMIDT LIBEL. 





Krxeston, Manca 80. 
Civ, Court.—(Before the Lonp Cuter Justice oF 
ENGLanp.) 

This day was specially appointed for the trial of 
the three actions brought by Mr. Goldschmidt, the 
husband of Jenny Lind, for libels upon him, 
imputing that he had by extravagance dissipated her 
fortune and rendered necessary a separation. The 
actions were against Mr. Spottiswoode, as the 
printer of the American Register; Mr. Wyman, 
as the printer of Public Opinion; and Mr. 
Stiff, as the printer of the London Reader. 
The Libels appeared to have originated in 


American papers, and the libel complained of 
in Public Opinion (of January 21) was in fact 


Cop'od from a New York paper, with an expres- 
sion of doubt. The paragraph ran thus :— 
“Jenny Lind.—We 


published in New 


the spendthrift must now shift for himself.’ 
ope this statement is incorrect.)” 

And in the American Register of the 21st of January 

4 journal published in this country for Americans 

there was a similar paragraph :— 


' “Jenny Lind and her husband have separated by 
According to Madame Rumour, 


mutual consent. 


take the following from 
Woodhall and Chaplin’s Weekly of the 7th inst., 

Fork :—‘Jenny Lind’s husband 
a8 at length run through the splendid fortune with 
which she retired from the lyric stage, and she is 
compelled to teach music for a living. The ill- 
matched pair have separated by mutual consent, and 
(We 


with which his wife left the lyric stage, and she is 


dependent on music scholars for her living. 
intimated that she will give another 
concerts in this country.” 


Then in the London Reader, of the 4th of February, 


appeared a similar paragraph. The paragraph ran 
thus :-— 


“Jenny Lind’s husband has at last run through 
the fine fortune with which she retired from the 
lyric stage, and she is compelled to teach music for 
aliving. The ill-matched pair have separated by 
mutual consent, and the spendthrift must now shift 
for himself,” 


It is 
series of 


GOLDSCHMIDT VY. WYMAN. 
This was the action against the printer of Public 
Opinion, for the paragraph in it imputing that Mr. 
Goldschmidt had squandered the fortune of his wife. 
The defendant pleaded ‘ Not Guilty.” 
The Solicitor-General (specially retained), Mr. C. 
Pollock, Q.C., and Mr. Thesiger were for the 
plaintiff; Mr. Serjeant Ballantine, and Mr. Holt 
were for the defendant. 
Madame Goldschmidt and her husband were 
on the bench; and among those present to give 
evidence, if necessary, on his behalf, were Sir 
William Sterndale Bennett, Sir Julius Benedict, 
Mr. John Mitchell, Mr. Durham, R.A., the Cheva- 
lier Habicht, and others. The court was densely 
crowded. 
The Solicitor-General, in opening the case to the 
jury, said,—Gentlemen, the plaintiff in this case is 
the husband of that great and famous artist whose 
maiden name was “Jenny Lind”—a woman (as 
you are perfectly aware) of great genius, of rare and 
varied accomplishments, and of exalted virtue. Mr. 
Goldschmidt himself is an artist of no mean power 
and attaiments, a scholar and a gentleman, whose 
character is above all reproach ; a man of unspotted 
integrity and stainless honour, and enjoying the 
friendship of many persons in this country, in 
Europe, and in the United States. He enjoys the 
friendship, among others, of the late Head Master 
of Rugby, the present Bishop of Exeter, having 
filled a post at that great seminary in connection 
with education in music, and he has always main- 
tained a position in the profession conspicuous and 
honourable; and he finds himself—exceedingly to 
his regret—compelled to bring an action in order to 
enforce an open and public inquiry, or to have an 
unqualified acknowledgment of the absolute falsehood 
of the cruel imputations which have been published of 
him by the defendant. Gentlemen, in 1852 the plaintiff 
was married to Jenny Lind, and they have ever since 
been united in the bonds of the closest and tenderest 
affection. His wife was possessed of a considerable 
fortune, and he, with a sensitive delicacy you will 
appreciate, insisted on its being settled upon her. 
Not only so, but her fortune having been considerably 
increased since her marriage, this also was vested in 
trust for her. Practically, notwithstanding her 
marriage, her control over both portions of her 
fortune has been complete, and they have lived 
together in perfect happiness, at a moderate rate of 
expenditure ; and if there has been any excess of 
expenditure it has been owing entirely to those 
munificent charities with which the name of 
Madame Goldschmidt has so long been connected. 
But their married life has been one of perfect and 


better to treat them with silent contempt and try to 
live them down. Living, as he did, the life of an 
English gentleman in the society of English gentle- 
men, he trusted to the effect of his life and their 
knowledge of it to counteract any bad effect they 
might have. He shrank, as every man of right feel- 
ing would, from bringing his wife and himself before 
the public. And for a time these slanders ceased 
to be circulated. But some few months ago, all at 
once in various quarters at the same time, as if 
actuated by some spirit of concert, and, as far as wo 
could trace, originating in the United States, these 
slanders reappeared, and this action is brought to 
exposethem. The present action is against the printer 
of Public Opinion—a paper of the highest respecta- 
bility, made up chiefly of extracts from other 
journals, so as to reflect and represent public 
opinion. The Solicitor-General then read the libel 
and went on :—Such is the way in which an English 
gentleman living happily and honourably with his 
wife in the best society, is spoken of in a respecta- 
ble journal! Under these cireumstances what was 
Mr. Goldschmidt to do? His former forbearance 
had been misconstrued by the dissemination of 
those slanders, and the same course of slander had 
been pursued with persistent malignity. Slanders 
of this sort may be repeated and re-copied in other 
countries as well as this, and, as I told you, Mr. 
Goldschmidt as an artist isa kind of citizen of 
the world, and has numerous friends abroad as 
well as in England; and though he might have 
supposed that he could live those slanders down, he 
could not hope to live them down in foreign coun- 
tries as well as in this. He could not wonder, 
if finding these slanders repeated, and no public 
notice taken of them, those among whom he did 
not live as he lives in this country might believe 
them. Many persons might fancy that (to use a 
common expression) where there was so much 
smoke there must be some flame, and that there 
must be some ground for slanders so often repeated. 
Moreover, Mr. Goldschmidt had not only himself 
to consider; he has children growing up. His 
eldest son, at Rugby, is about to proceed to Oxford ; 
and for their sakes, as well as for his own and 
his wife’s—a great and grave consideration—he has 
felt that he must at last take this calumny by 
the throat, and insist upon an open and public 
inquiry into it. He has therefore brought this 
action; he has at last turned upon his assailants; 
he is now ready to confront them, and contradict 
them upon oath, and to call as witnesses those 
who have known him all his life,—who have known 
what his conduct has been, who are aware what his 
relations with his wife have been, and thus to 
vindicate his character; though I must say that 
it needed no such vindication, and it is hard upon a 
man in his position that he should be driven to 
take so unpleasant a course—to be forced to come 
into a public court of justice and trouble a judge and 
jury with the details of his married life and to enter 
into matters connected with their most intimate rela- 
tions and with their holiest affections. It is a gross 
abuse of the liberty of the press: it is not liberty, it 
is licentiousness, thus to pain and wound a man by 
personal insinuations and personal attacks. And it 
is strange what notions persons of this sort seem to 





unclouded happiness, and his conduct has been 
above reproach. 


been known of him. He has lived for 18 or 20 
years a life as blameless as it has been happy 
—a life; one would have thought, secure from 
calumny, if possible, even from the malevolence of 





tongues were busy with his fair fame, and there were 
those in the world wicked enough and base enough 
to endeavour to wound his wife through him. 
Stories were circulated as to his extravagance, as to 
his gambling ; that their married life was miserable, 
that he was a spendthrift. Stories of this kind 
have from time to time reached his ears. They 
were absolutely and entirely false, but they were 
exceedingly difficult to deal with because they seldom 
presented themselves.in a shape in which he could 
challenge them. And if from time to time these 





Mr, Goldschmidt has dissipated the fine fortune j Stories found their way into print, he thought it 








envy. But he has been made aware that slanderous | 


have on the subject: for they seem to fancy that it 


Nothing unfitting his position,|is an excuse that they know nothing about the 
nothing mean or unworthy of a gentleman, has ever | matters on which they publish slanders. 


Thus, an 


| affidavit has been made on the part of the defendant 
| to the effect that the paragraph was inserted by the 
|editor from an American paper, and that he knew 


| nothing about it, but now believed it to be untrue. 
That is to say, that it is an excuse for publishing 
slanders upon private character, that the publishers 
know nothing of the matter. I believe that this 
is not English law, and I hope it never will be. I 
do not desire to be hard upon the defendant, and 
I cannot believe, indeed, that the action will be 
seriously defended. At present I will content 
myself with saying no more than this,—that what- 
ever the result of this cause may be, I hope it will 
have this effect—that it will show that persons who 
are wronged in their most sacred and private rela- 
tions in this country, may have recourse, with 
perfect confidence, to English law for redress; and 
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that a great English Chief Justice and a special 
jury of Englishmen will vindicate the character of 
two high-minded and accomplished foreigners, who 


have done honour to England by choosing it as the | the defence, stated that the paper was conducted in 
country of their adoption, and do honour to England | the most irreproachable manner and was of the 
highest character, and its proprietor deeply regretted 
that now for the first time it appeared in court in a 
ease of libel, and especially in such a case as this. 
In every word said so eloquently by the Solicitor- 
General he entirely concurred, and there was no 
necessity to add he especially concurred in all that 
In 1858 they came to | was said as to the plaintiff and his gifted wife. He 
reside in England. In 1862 they built a house at | believed that there never was one more highly gifted 
They had | or who more graced the stage of England, or who 


by the lives they lead in it. 

Mdme, Goldschmidt was then called as a witness 
and examined by Mr. Pollock, and stated that she 
was a native of Sweden, that in 1852 she married 
Mr. Goldschmidt in Boston, United States. He 
pursued the profession of music. For some years 
they resided at Dresden, 





Wimbledon, where they still resided. 
three children, the eldest of whom was at Rugby | 
School. On their marriage her fortune was consider- 
able, and legal arrangements were made as to it 
with the advice of her friends. Since their marriage 
he had assisted her in the management of her pro- 
perty, ‘‘most carefully and judiciously,” added 
Mdme. Goldschmidt with emphasis. He hag 
attended to the expenditure also, she said, ‘* most 
conscientiously.”” He had also employed an ac- 
countant, and from time to time she had clear 
information as to everything connected with her 
property. My property (she said) has remained 
intact, and we have earned more than half as much 
again, and the whole ig under the care of my 
husband and my former guardian. I have had 
perfect freedom as to my expenditure, and on the 
other hand Mr, Goldschmidt has never expended 
any money upon himself, except in the ordinary 
expenses for a gentleman in his position. His 
habits haye been simple and inexpensive. His 
amusements and occupations have been with me 
and our family, His time is a good deal occupied, 
We have never been separated, 

Mr. Pollock.—Is there any ground for saying that 
you and he are ill-matched as husband and wife, 
or that your marriage has not been happy ? 

Madame Goldschmidt (in a tone of deep and 
tender feeling).—Not in my heart. We have never 
lived apart. Bhe went on to say with emphasis 
that they had suffered persecution ever since their 
marriage, ‘ silent persecution,” in consequence of 
these calumnies. She had seen (she said) Mr. 
Goldschmidt received everywhere as if he were a 
scoundrel. She stated, in conclusion, that they 
lived upon terms of intimacy with persons of good 
position, many of whom, she was happy to say, 
were present in court to-day, 

Mr, Serjeant Ballantine declined to ask Madame 
Goldschmidt any questions. 

The plaintiff, Mr, Goldschmidt, was then called 
and examined by Mr. Thesiger. He stated that he 
had never been addicted to gambling; that he had 
never been near a gambling table; that he did 
not even frequent billiard tables, and did not play 
whist, He had never any propensity to gambling, 
his time was too much occupied either with pro- 
fessional pursuits or self-culture, 

Mr. Thesiger.—Have you ever been addicted to 
expensive or extravagant tastes ? 

Mr. Goldschmidt.—Why, really, I should like you 
to define the terms of your inquiry, a Jittle, but I 
can state that I have not habitually kept a saddle 
horse, that I do not play, and that I don’t even 
smoke. (Much laughter.) He went on to state 
that on his marriage there was a settlement; that 
he had since the marriage been most careful in 
investments; that even their joint earnings were 
invested at interest; and that his wife now 

possessed more than double what she had on her 
marriage. 

Lord Leven was then called, anid stated that he 
knew Mr, and Madame Goldschmidt, that he had 
seen much of them since their marriage; that they 
lived on the best possible terms; that Mr. Gold- 
schmidt consulted him about his wife's property, 
and was very careful of it; and that he had a high 
opinion of the care and judgment with which he 
dealt with it. 

Mr. Ducane, a solicitor, who had known them for 
some years, gave similar evidence, and stated that 
Mr. Goldschmidt had even had the joint earnings of 


with his delicate and high sense of honour. 
was the plaintiff's ease. 


—————— 


This 


Mr. Serjeant Ballantine, in addressing the jury for 


had done higher honour to the profession she 
followed than the lady Mr, Goldschmidt had mar- 
ried. She was surrounded by friends who admired 
her for her genius and who loyed her for her virtues, 
Her husband was a highly honourable man, and 
there was not a word said by the Solicitor-General 
which was not present to his own mind even before 
he heard of the action. The action, however, was 
against the printer, who had nothing to do with the 
contents of the paper, and the insertion of the para- 
graph was owing to the carelessness of the editor, 
which the defendant deeply regretted. As soon, too, 
as the libel had appeared, and had been drawn to 
the attention of the proprietors, they at onee offered 
to do anything, and to insert anything, to remove 
the effects of it, and they did in fact insert a distinct 
contradiction in the paper of the following week. 
He therefore insisted that as there was no real injury 
done by the publication in this particular paper, the 
damages ought not to be aggravated by the con- 
sideration of injury done by other publications, 
Mr. Wyman, the defendant, was called to support 
the defence, and proved that he neyer would have 
inserted such a paragraph if he had geen it, that he 
knew nothing of the libel until it had been published, 
and that then the utmost regret was expressed, and 
the contradiction inserted which wag most full and 
explicit, 

Mr. Serjeant Ballantine again addressed the jury 
in mitigation of damages, 

The §Solicitor-General, in reply, reminded the 
jury that the plaintiff had been put to considerable 
expense in bringing the actions for the vindication of 
his eharacter. 

The Lord Chief Justice, in summing up the case 
to the jury, said,—There ean be no doubt that the 
libel is most scandalous and abominable, and one 
for which there was not the shadow of a foundation. 
It is one also in respect of which there ean be no 
doubt that the plaintiff, in instituting these pro- 
ceedings, has done no more than was necessary to 
put a stop to the circulation of these abominable 
slanders. No doubt your verdict must be for the 
plaintiff. There has been no attempt to justify the 
publication. It has, indeed, been urged jin mitiga- 
tion of damages that the defendant was no party to 
the insertion of the libel, and that if he had 
known of it he would not have permitted it to appear, 
and if we were considering the measure of punish 
ment in a criminal case, the considerations which 
have been so forcibly urged by the learned Serjeant 
would have been most appropriate. For in a crimi- 
nal case we consider the actual malice of the de- 
fendant in order to judge how far he has been 
culpable. But in a civil action, which is only for 
compensation, the measure of malice is the amount 
of mischief done. It is true that the publication 
did not originate in the personal malice of the 
defendant ; if it had, probably there could hardly 
have been any limit to the measure of the damages 
you might have awarded. But it is not on that 
account that the injury done to the party com. 
plaining is to be less considered in measuring the 
damages to be awarded. It is true the periodical 
is one of a highly meritorious character, and that, 
though for many years it has been largely cir- 
culated, it has never before given occasion to 
proceedings in a court of justice. But that 
does not detract from the injury done by the 
publication of a libel in such a_ periodical, 
and indeed, in one point of view, rather tends to 











himself and wife since their marriage settled in 
trust, and the witness added that he had been struck 


aggravate it. It appears that these attacks have 





and it was essential that these actions should by 
brought to vindicate it. It was necessary to put a 
stop to such a system of slander. It is true the 
editor would be morally responsible, but the printer 
is legally responsible, and the question is not go 
much his personal culpability as the injury to the 
plaintiff. The paper is one of large-circulation, ang 
any one who saw a paragraph in it about Jenny 
Lind would be sure to read it. The plaintiff, who 
is leading a blameless life, tinds himself the object 
of these calumnious attacks, and brings these 
actions for his protection. You will consider tha 
injury he has sustained, and (though, indeed, in ong 
sense, no damages could compensate him) you yjl] 
give, not vindictive damages, but such as will mark 
your sense of the nature of the libel, will yindiegt 
his character and afford him protection in future 
from the repetition of such cruel aspersions upon it, 
The jury retired to consider their verdict, ang 
returned after some time with a verdict for the 
plaintiff for £750, the foreman adding emphatically 
that they felt that no amount of damages could 
compensate the plaintiff for the injury inflicted upon 
him by so iniquitous a libel. 
The next case was then called on after an ip. 
effectual attempt by counsel to settle it, 
GOLDSCHMIDT V. SPOTTISWOODE, 
This was the action for the paragraph in the 
American Register. 
The Solicitor-General, Mr, Pollock, Q.C., and Mr, 
Thesiger were for the plaintiff; Mr. W. Williams 
and Mr. Cohen were for the defendant. 
The evidence in the former case was taken as read, 
The only defence was that, as in the former case, 
the defendant was only the printer, and had no 
control over the contents of the paper, to which was 
added that the defendant had disclosed the name of 
the proprietor, but the plaintiff's attorneys had 
required a guarantee of his responsibility for damages 
which was declined. 
The Lord Chief Justice briefly summed up the 
case to the jury, telling them that it differed but 
slightly, if at all, from the former case, and repeating 
in substance his direction in that case. 
The jury gave a verdict for the plaintiff for £750, 
The third case was then called on, 
GOLDSCHMIDT V, STIFF, 
This was the action against the printer of the 
London Reader. 
The Solicitor-General, Mr. Pollock, Q.C., and Mr. 
Thesiger were for the plaintiff; Mr. Garth, 9,0. 
was for the defendant. 
Counsel conferred together, and 
The Solicitor-General stated that he had agreed 
to accept a verdict for £500. 
So ended these remarkable cases, and Mdme, 
Goldschmidt then retired with her husband, 


—— 








LUDWIG LOEWE. 


The death is reported from Vienna of Ludwig 
Loewe, an actor of great reputation in Austria, and 
sometimes compared with Talma. His line of 
acting was remarkably extensive. It is difficult to 
recount the authors alone whose dramas and plays 
entered into Loewe's vast repertory. Shakespeare 
and Goethe, Schiller and Calderon, Grillparzer and 
Lessing, Halm and Raupach, Iffland, Kotzebue, and 
Schroeder, Toepfer and Bauernfeld and Pannaseh— 
there is hardly a dramatist of European or Austrian 
reputation who is not in the list. In many plays 
by Austrian writers, notably in those of Grillparzer, 
Halm, Bauernfeld, and Pannasch, he has been the 
first to create the réles of the leading characters. 
Of Shakespeare he was ever a conscientious student 
and a brilliant exponent. When we descend from 
authors to the characters which Loewe represented, 
we are fairly astonished. Imagine an actor who 
was equally at home in no less than two hundred 
and eighty-three different parts. The story would 
be absolutely incredible, were it not absolutely cer 
tain. An interesting, we might say an extrao 

proof of the Austrian player’s devotion to his at, 
is afforded by the following anecdote, which, besides, 
is perfectly true. Once, while acting at Prague the 
part of Karl Moor, it happened that when in the 
fourth act, at the words, “ Auf, ihr Klotz, ihr 








{ been made upon the character of Mr. Goldschmidt, 
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logs, you lamps of ice, will none awaken ? ")—he 
grasped, according to the suitable gesture, the pistol 
at his belt. Unfortunately something was wrong 
with the lock, and the blank cartridge going off pre- 
maturely, shattered two of his fingers in the most 
distressing manner, Notwithstanding the agony he 
was enduring, he continued to play his part through- 
out the whole of the exciting scene that followed ; 
and vainly attempting to stop the hemorrhage by 
closing the maimed hand, only discovered the 
extremity of his condition by suddenly fainting from 
the loss of blood. 

The son of a theatrical father, Ludwig Loewe was 
porn as far back as the January of 1795. In his 
earliest years a player of children’s parts, his life 
and professional career may be said almost to have 
begun, as they ended, together. His elder brother, 
to whom he betook himself on the death of 
his father, was likewise an actor, though of little 
pretensions. His gifted sister, Julia, became a 
famous artiste, as his own daughter, Anna Loewe, 
did long afterwards. In 1810, Loewe came to 
Vienna—he had previously lived at Magdeburg— 
and by the good offices of Koch, better known as 
Eckhart, and Kruger, two famous players of those 
days, was helped to an engagement on the stage. 
On the 9th of February, 1811, he played his first 
part on the boards of the Burgtheater that was 
to be the scene of his later triumphs. We do 
not know that he created any very profound 
sensation. Certainly, though but sixteen, he was 
no juvenile prodigy, no infant Roscius, Great 
talents and great precocity are not always identi- 
cal; and the speedy departure of the boy- 
actor for Prague, where the exertions of his 
constant friends Eckhart and Kruger had pro- 
cured him an engagement, would seem to show 
that, like the Roman, he preferred provincial suc- 
cess to metropolitan failure. At the Prague 
Theatre Loewe remained for ten years, during 
eight of which, extraordinary as it may appear to 
such as have seen him in those higher walks of 
the profession for which he was best adapted, he 
played in Low Comedy characters. Conscious, 
however, of powers in another direction, he lost 
no opportunity of preparing himself by the most 
careful study for that position which he was des- 
tined to fill, When. he was ready the occasion 
came. The play of the evening was Kotzebue’s 
“Crusader ;” and the part of Baldwin was to be 
performed by the leading ‘‘heayy” of the com- 
pany. Alas for consistency, alas for temperance, 
but fortunately for Ludwig Loewe, the repre- 
sentative of the Christian hero had taken not one 
glass, but several glasses, too much. What was to be 
done? The play had commenced ; the audience was 
impatient, Suddenly the unnoticed Low Come- 
dian offered his services. The need was urgent, and 
they were accepted, though with surprise. To the 
wonder of his companions, Loewe showed himself 
equal to the occasion. No more Low Comedy 
parts for him. Struck by his evident powers, the 
director, Liebich, did all in his way to encourage 
his genius. In 1821 he went for five years to 
Cassel, during which time he “starred” all the 
important cities of Germany. A “starring” ex- 
pedition to Vienna in 1825 brought about a per- 
manent engagement during the following year. 
From this time his career was one protracted 
ovation, The multitude applauded him, poets 
hymned his praises, monarchs combined to do 
him honour. Within the past ten years, two an- 
hiversaries were the occasions of distinguished 
marks of approbation. On the 9th of February, 
1861, he celebrated the ‘fiftieth anniversary of his 
first appearance on the Viennese stage. Among 
other flattering circumstances which attended this 
vent may be mentioned the gift of » superb 
diamond ring from the Emperor, and poetical ad- 
dresses from the writers Halm and Grillparzer, 
Whose dramatic creations he had so often inter 
preted. The year 1866 brought the fortieth recur, 
tence of the day which saw his definite establish. 
ment in the capital. It was on this occasion that 
he received from the Emperor and Duke Ernest 
ot Saxe-Coburg the knightly decorations of the 
Francis Joseph and Ernestine Orders, 
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The Playground of Europe. By Lxsurme Srerren, 
late President of the Alpine Club. London; 
Longmans, Green & Co. 1870. 

We presume that there must be an wsthetical as 
well as a mere physical enjoyment about the climb- 
ing of huge snow-clad mountains: otherwise no 
books would be written by montomaniacs. What 
that ssthetic enjoyment is, which counter-balances 
the privations and enormous labour of ascent and 
descent, we unfortunately cannot find, It is doubt- 
ful whether it ever will be discovered, until the 
Alpine Club get a Browning or a Carlyle to the top 
of the Schreckhorn. Then perhaps their capacious 
imagination may take in a wholly new range of sensa- 
tions, and the eloquent tongue break out in a wealth 
of poetry and suggestion. At present it is impossi- 
ble to discover what is in the minds of Alpine 
climbers to recompense them for the pains they 
undergo. Here, for instance, is Mr. Stephen, Pre- 
sident of the Club, a man of quick eye, sturdy 
courage, good muscles, and ready appreciation. He 
has a sense of humour, and apparently possesses the 
power of transferring impressions to paper, and so 
communicating his own ideas to the outer world. 
What then does Mr. Stephen gain by being hauled 
up perpendicular rocks and wading through eternal 
snows? He gains the privilege of lighting a pipe. 
He can lie down on the ground, and he can receive 
two impressions—that another mountain looks like 
a flat green carpet, and that a third mountain is 
still higher up over their heads. This is his literal 
record of the end gained by ascending the Rothhorn. 
When Mr. Stephen got to the top of the Schreckhorn 
he acted thus:—* Our first impulse, when the 
perilous summit had been gained, was to cheer the 
friends still watching; my next was to sit down in 
the warm and perfectly calm summer air to enjoy a 
pipe.” On another occasion, ‘‘ We emptied the last 
drops of the wine bag, lighted the pipe of peace (the 
first that day), and enjoyed the well-earned climber’s 
reward.” Presuming that Mr. Stephen means the 
climber’s well-earned reward, we still think the 
delight of a pipe inadequate to the innumerable 
chances of breaking one’s neck, to say nothing of 
the fatigue and the suffering from cold and ex- 
haustion undergone in the process of obtaining it. 
Something of this process is described by Mr. 
Stephen in a part where he says—‘' All along the 
arete to this point I had distinctly felt a keen icy 
blast penetrate my coat as though it had been made 
of gossamer, pierce my skin, whistle merrily through 
my ribs, and, after chilling the internal organs, pass 
out of the other side with unabated vigour. My 
hands were numb, my nose was doubtless purple, 
and my teeth played involuntary airs like the bones 
of a negro minstrel.” In another place he remarks, 
‘Tho rock was so smooth, and its edge so sharp, 
that as I crept along it, supported entirely on my 
hands, I was in momentary fear that a slip might 
send one half of me to the Durand, and the other to 
the Schallenberg glacier.” Again:—'* Suddenly I 
heard a low hiss close by me, and looking round saw 
a stream of snow shooting rapidly down the gully, 
like a long white serpent. It was a most insidious 
enemy of the mountaineer—an avalanche ; not such 
as thunders down the cliffs of the Jungfrau, ready to 
break every bone in your body, but the calm 
malicious avalanche which would take you quietly 
off your legs, wrap you up in a sheet of snow, and 
bury you in a crevasse for a few hundred years, 
without making any noise about it. The stream 
was so narrow and well-defined that I could easily 
have stepped across it; still it was rather annoying, 
inasmuch as immediately below us was a broad 
fringe of snow ending in a bergschrund, the whole 
being in what travellers used to represent as the 
normal condition of mountain snow—such that a 
stone, or even a hasty expression, rashly dropped, 
would probably start an avalanche.’ In exchange 
for experiences of this description, even the most 
beautifully coloured meerschaum, filled with the 
most odorous Latakia, may be purchased too dear. 
On the whole we are afraid that there is no mental 
equivalent for the risks and dangers of a mountain 
ascent. The equivalent must be then a physical 








one—the luxury of rest after exertion, of safety after 
apprehension, of indolence after fatigue. No doubt 
this enjoyment is not to be despised, but it is 
essentially a low-class enjoyment, one of which the 
inferior animals contest the share with man. A 
well-conditioned fox who has eluded the hounds, 
must experience the same kind of pleasure as he 
creeps into his hole, and finishes the remains of his 
latest purloined hen. It is a delight to be quietly 
thankful for, in common with our other animal grati- 
fications ; but it is not one to make a boast of, or to 
twit others with the absence of. Mr, Stephen is 
sublimely contemptuous of people who go to Switzer- 
land and don't climb the Alps. There is some- 
thing comic in the contempt which he shows 
towards his unoffending fellow-countrymen in the 
valleys, 


“I studied with a philosophic eye the nature of 
that offensive variety of the genus of primates, the 
common tourist. His main specialities, as it seems 
to me from many observations, are, first and 
chiefly, a rooted aversion to mountain scenery; 
secondly, a total incapacity to live without the 
Times ; and thirdly, a deeply-seated conviction that 
foreigners generally are members of a secret society 
intended to extort money on false pretences. The 
cause of his travelling is wrapped in mystery. 
Sometimes I haye regarded him as a missionary 
intended to show by example the delights of a 
British Sunday. Never, at least, does he shine 
with such obvious complacency as when, armed 
with an assortment of hymn-books and Bibles, he 
evicts all the inferior races from the dining room of 
an hotel, Perhaps he is doing penance for sharp 
practices at home; and offers himself up for a time 
to be a victim of the despised native, as a trifling 
expiation of his offences. This view is confirmed 
by the spirit in which he visits the better known 
places of pilgrimage. He likes a panoramic view in 
proportion to the number of peaks which he can 
count, which, I take it, is a method of telling his 
beads; he is doomed to see a certain number of 
objects, and the more he can take in at one dose, 
the better. Further he comforts himself for his 
sufferings under sublime seenery by enjoying those 
conundrums in stone—if they may be so called— 
which are to be found even in the mountains. A 
rock that imitates the shape of the Duke of 
Wellington’s nose gives him unspeakable delight ; 
and he is very fond of a plate near Grindelwald 
where St. Martin is supposed to have thrust his 
staff through one hill and marked the opposite 
slope by sitting down with extreme vigour. Some 
kind of lingering fetish worship is probably to be 
traced in these curious observances. Although the 
presence of these species is very annoying, I do not 
think myself justified in advocating any scheme for 
their extirpation, such as leaying arsenic about, as 
is done by some intelligent colonists in parallel 
cases, or by tempting them into dangerous parts of 
the mountains. I should be perfectly satisfied if 
they could be confined to a few penal settlements in 
the less beautiful valleys.” 


The foregoing is ridiculous in every respect. In 
the first place, the tract-distributing Briton is by 
no means a type of his travelling class. Ho is 
so much an exception as not to be counted at all. 
Secondly, the sneer as to enjoyment to be got 
out of a number of peaks is unworthy of a member 
of the Alpine Club and himself a montomaniac, 
Thirdly, it is a Philistinie assumption that Switzer- 
land is reserved for climbers of mountains, and 
that other Britons have no business there at all. 
It is a part and parcel of that Philistinism which 
inspires the eighteen young gentlemen from our 
Universities to imagine that the river Thames 
belongs exclusively to them whenever they choose 
to use it, and that the outside world has no 
right even to gaze at their Eleusinian sports, 
We are afraid that Mr. Stephen is a rank Philistine, 
in spite of his pluck and his sufficiently amusing 
book, 








Sy 


Hottoway's Orstuest axp Prits.—A frequent canse of gout 
and rheumatism is the inflammatory state of the blood, attended 
with bad digestion and general debility. A few doses of the 
Pills, taken in time, are an effectual preventative against gout 
and rheumatism, Anyone who has an attack of either should 
use Holloway’s Ointment also, the powerful action of which, 
combined with the operation of the Pills, must ipfallibly effect a 
cure. These Pills act directly on the blood, which they purify 
and improve. Having once subdued the severity of these diseases, 
perseverance with the Ointment, after fomenting the affected 
joints with warm brine, will speedily relax all stiffness, apd pre- 
vent any permanept contractiog. 
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LONDON, FRIDAY, MARCH 31, 1871. 


Hermann, a classical violinist of great ability in 
Frankfort, is coming to London, this season. 





Mdme. Artot has been singing in “ Barbiére,”’ at 
the Hague. 





Mr. S. Christie-Miller has consented to allow the 
Ballad Society to make a catalogue of his collection 
of ballads. 





A morning performance in aid of the General 
Theatrical Fund will take place on the 11th of April 
at the Standard Theatre. 

Signor Jaell will come to London from Trieste, in 
May, for the Musical Union and the New Philhar- 
monic Society's concerts. 





Rubinstein has given two grand concerts in St. 
Petersburg, with fabulous receipts. He has refused 
to come to London this season. : 





Mr. Ella has been invited to a musical Professor- 
ship at the London Institution, and to give twelve 
Educational lectures next winter. 





“ Lohengrin” and “ The Africaine’’ have been 
given in Berlin. In the latter, opera, Mdlle, Lucca 
sang with great success. 





Letters from St. Petersburg speak in raptures of 
some lady-pianists, educated at the Conservatoire— 
amateurs quite equal to many of the established 
professors in London and Paris. 





The present unhappy state of affairs in Paris, has 
occasioned a second exodus of artists, in the greatest 
distress. The best of the Parisian iusicians, 


—=—_= 
We are glad to know that there is a determination 
on the part of our musical directors to regist the 
increasing demands of foreign artists for eXcessivg 
terms, 80 ruinous to all our entrepreneurs, 





Sivori remains in London for the season, ang ig 
engaged at the Musical Union, with Lasserre, the 
violoncellist from Paris, and Waefental, a Viola 
performer of remarkable talent, also from Paris, 


At Presburg, @ musical drama, by Herr Richara 
Hagen, entitled ‘‘ Der Briiutigam in Erwartung,” 
has been very successful: the music is, according 
to the Illustrirte Zeitung, melodious, fresh, ang 
original. 





M. Raphael Félix was neither killed nor woundeg 
at the massacre of the Place Vendome, as has been 
announced in the papers. We believe he intends tg 
open the Lyceum on the 13th of April, with the 
artists of the Vaudeville Theatre of Paris, 





Sir M. Costa has organized a fine orchestra, in. 
cluding a number of musical refugees of first-rate 
ability in every department. There ig every 
prospect of something like a good ensemble under 
his baton. 





Malle. Déjazet is about to leave London for Brus. 
sels, to fulfil an engagement made some time ago, 
but other artists of talent and repute have been 
engaged for Charing Cross, and the French plays 
will be continued with fresh attractions and a new 
repertoire, 

At the last meeting of La Societa Lirica, the 
selections from Cherubini’s ‘‘ Deux Journées” and 
Rossini’s ‘* Moise’ were so successful, as to induce 
the Director to give a second practice of this un. 
known music in England, with some pieces from 
Mehul’s “ Joseph.” 





Pasdeloup, being asked his opinion of the reso. 
nant qualities of the Albert Hall, replied ‘“ Magni- 
fique! mais il faut 50 violons de chaque cité.” 
It is a pity that his capital band of one hundred 
efficient musicians, now idle in Paris, cannot be 
employed in some locality in London. 





It is now definitely arranged that a Shakspeare 
celebration shall take place at Stratford-on-Avon, on 
Monday, April 24th, and probably be extended over 
the following day. The details are not as yet com- 
pleted, but the leading feature on the Monday will 
consist of a grand banquet at the Town Hall. 





The Rivista Europea announces the great success 
of a new comedy in five acts, ‘* Il Denaro,” recently 
performed in Naples. The author, the Princes 
of Luperano, is, it is said, a débutante as 4 
dramatic writer, and what is most extraordinary 
makes her début at the venerable age of eighty-two. 
Herein is hope for Dr. Vellere. 





Mr. James Fernandez, of the Amphitheatre, 
Liverpool, is specially engaged by Messrs. Webster 
and Chatterton for the part of Claude Frollo, in Mr. 
Halliday’s new piece at the Adelphi, on Easter 
Monday, which is to be called, the “ Little Gipsy.” 
Miss Furtado is Esmeralda; Mr. T. C. King, the 
tall tragedian, Quasimodo, the dwarf. 





Victoria is nowise behind in musical culture. A 
program of the Melbourne Philharmonic Society is 
before us, in which we notice as the chief features 
Mendelssohn’s “ Reformation Symphony” and Sit 
Julius Benedict's cantata of “ Saint Cecilia.” The 
spread of our maéstro’s influence to the ends of the 
earth comes appositely at the moment when he bas 
deservedly earned a compliment at home. 





Friulein Auguste Gitze’s new tragedy in five 
acts, entitled ‘‘ Susanna Mountfort,” has recenuy 
been performed at the Royal Hoftheater in Dresde2- 








201, REGENT STREET, W. 


refugées in London, are now well employed, 


The plot of the tragedy turng on the tragic fortune 
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of the actress Mountfort, and is skilfully worked out. 
The principal actors—Friiulein Ulrich and Herr 
Detmer—were repeatedly summoned to the foot- 
lights, and the authoress had also to appear before 
the curtain. 


Amongst the latest Italian publications the 
Rivista Europea notices the first yearly number of 
a “Strenna Mantovana,” edited by Prof. Attilio 
Portioli, which contains, among other things, a 
remarkable selection from the letters of Tristano 
Martinelli, a comic actor, who represented the 
character of Arlecchino about the end of the 
sixteenth and the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, and who used to write to the Duke of 
Mantua as to an equal. 





Agrand four-act drama is announced to be brought 
out in Paris, on the subject of the siege of that 
capital. The piece has been written by two young 
authors, MM. St. Yves and Emmanuel Francon, one 
a surgeon in the French army, and the other a 
yolunteer in the navy, who were both witnesses of 
the events which they have dramatised. It is 
reported that the play will be at once prepared for 
the English stage by one of its authors, who has 
already contributed, during a long residence in 
England, articles to the leading journals. 

After the Introduction to his first volume of 
the Roxburghe Ballads for the Ballad Society, 
Mr. William Chappell will give a list of all the 
publishers of black-letter ballads in the seventeenth 
century. In the Introduction Mr. Chappell notices 
how in England, Scotland, and Holland, the 
extreme Puritanism that put an end to the school 
of music in each country, was followed by a 
progressive increase of drunkenness, with its 
attendant vices and crimes. Tho great Dutch 
school of music of the fifteenth century was silenced, 
and has never revived. 





We regret to announce the death, at Brussels, of 
the learned musical critic, theorist, and historian, 
M. Fétis, at the age of seventy-seven. In a letter 
recently written, the venerable professor complained 
of the consequences of the late war, which obliged 
him to give an asylum to not fewer than ten 
members of his family. ‘ Nevertheless,” said the 
patriarch, “I am steadily at work with my great 
History of Music, and have just terminated the 
fourth volume.’’ In our next number we hope to 
furnish our readers with a list of his numerous 


publications, and some interesting details of his 
career, 





Mdme. Patti, who has achieved so marvellous a 
success in Russia, says the Siécle, imitated some 
of the diplomatists of that hospitable country, by 
announcing that she no longer considers herself 
bound by a certain treaty into which she had 
entered. This treaty bound her to appear at the 
Italian Opera in Paris on the 15th of this month of 
March, for which she would have received the trifling 
sum of 4000f.a night. But what is this to a lady 
who receives a bouquet of jewels on her benefit night 
worth 12,000f., besides a present from the sub- 
seribers of diamonds worth 40,000f.? The boxes on 
that grand occasion were let at 600f. each, and the 
only drawback to the evening must have been the 
fact that the songstress was called seventy-five times 
before the curtain, besides being sent for three times 
to the Emperor's box—honours which, if often 
Tepeated, would make strength of limb as necessary 
to the prima donna as beauty of voice, 





Amongst the bridal presents forwarded to her 
Royal Highness the Princess Louise, at Claremont, 
on the morning of her marriage, was a beautiful 
pair of white doves, from Miss Amy Sedgwick, the 
cage being decorated with bridal ornaments in white 
satin flowers and laurel leaves, the work of the fair 
donor. Miss Sedgwick, who is resident close to 
Claremont, expressed a hope that her little tribute 
of loyalty and affection would be received as a testi- 
monial of her gratitude for the kindness she had 
ilways experienced from the Princess's Royal 


H.R.H.” 


the better for the nerves of sensitive readers. The 
following stanzas, not the worst out of seven such, 
are enough to set one’s teeth on edge :— 
Mes chers amis, respectons l’innocence 
Des dames anglaises qui cherchent une position ; 
Mais, sans moquerie et surtout sans licence, 
Tachons un peu de leur parler raison. 
Samedi dernier, dans une salle de concert, 
Il en est venu toute une centaine au moins; 
Ce qu’elles y firent, nous pourrions tous le faire, 
Mais, craignant trop l’ennui, nous ne le ferons 
point. 
They refuso to go into any known measure: the 
first line makes eleven syllables and is iambic, 
the second makes nineteen syllables and is nothing 
at all. In the next stanza concert no more rhymes 
with faire than in English war rhymes with sorrow, 
or screen with arena. Under no system of French 
prosody could concert and moins form the first 
and second lines of a stanza. They are both 
masculine rhymes, and their contiguity is contrary 
to the genius of French versification. We are 
surprised at a journal of cosmopolitan culture like 
the Pall Mall Gazette printing a collection of 
blunders so gross. 





The celebration of festivities in honour of the 
German victories in France has taken place in 
Vienna, and in several of the provincial towns in 
Western Austria, notwithstanding the prohibition 
issued by the Government on the ground of their 
being inconsistent with a patriotic and loyal 
neutrality. But as “ private ’’ entertainments these 
festivities could not be legally prevented. In this 
light it would be foolish to attach any political 
importance to the more or less extravagant speeches 
that were made, and the toasts that were drunk on 
these occasions. They have, however, led to counter 
demonstrations. One of these took place at Baden, 
near Vienna, on Saturday, the 18th instant, where 
the common councillor, Dr. Rollett, together with 
many other influential members of that community, 
had arranged such a “ quasi-private” festival. The 
worshippers of German victories were painfully dis- 
turbed in the enjoyment of the banquet that was to 
take place at the Hotel zur Stadt Wien. They had 
searcely assembled, when fearful hootings and 
shoutings, proceeding from a mob consisting of about 
a thousand persons, assailed their ears. These anti- 
German demonstrators assumed a very menacing 
attitude, threatening to demolish the house, and so 
forth. The police authorities intervened, and sup- 
pressed the delights of the festival there and then, 
notwithstanding the formal protests that were 
entered against such an infraction of “ private” 
rights. The row terminated with the cutting off of 
the gas and the demolition of a statue of ‘ Ger- 
mania” and a transparency of the “Wacht am 
Rhein,” 





The consecration of Bishop Danell, who has been 
appointed successor to the late Bishop Grant in the 
Roman Catholic diocese of Southwark, took place at 
St. George’s Cathedral on Saturday, with all the 
impressive ceremonial which belongs to the ritual of 
the Roman Catholic Church. Shortly before ten 
the procession emerged from the Sacristy, and as it 
passed round the building and up the nave to the 
high altar the effect was very striking. The canons 
of the dioceses in their peculiar ecclesiastical vest- 
ments were conspicuous in the procession, and next 





came the Monsignori in their yiolet-coloured robes ; 








mother, and the other members of her illustrious | the Dominican, Franciscan, and other habits pre- 
family. The Princess was pleased to express her-| senting contrasts which gave variety to the proces- 
self much gratified with the present, which has | sion. 
since been acknowledged in the following handsome the celebrant at one altar, and the Bishop-Elect at 
note :—‘‘ Claremont, March 22nd.—Lady Churchill | another. The scene at this point was very impres- 
is desired by H.R.H. the Princess Louise, to express sive. The Archbishop, in full Pontifical vestments, 
her most grateful thanks to Miss Amy Sedgwick for | at the high altar, surrounded by several of the clergy 
the kind present of the pretty pair of doves, and} and the Bishop-Elect, with the assistant bishops 
also for her good wishes for her happiness. H.R.H. | and priests at a side altar; the sanctuary displaying 
will prize the doves very much, and the kind j a rich profusion of flowers as well as numerous 
feeling which made Miss A. Sédgwick send them to | lights ; the odour of incense diffusing itself through 


Mass commenced, Archbishop Manning being 


Pugin’s fine church ; the grand music of Beethoven's 
Mass in C echoing through the sacred edifice ; while 


“Azamat Batuk” is a sharp and an amusing|here and there in the vast assemblage could be 
writer: but the sooner he disabuses himself of noticed the monastic habit—all combined to present 
the superstition that he can write French verse, | picture which forcibly recalled the mind to the 


recollection of mediwval times. At the moment of 
consecration, when the imposition of hands took 
place, all the prelates were together, and the choir 
sang the ‘* Veni Creator Spiritus,” to invoke the 
blessing of the Holy Ghost. At the offertory, the 
Bishop-Elect presented to the consecrating prelate 
two loaves, two vessels of wine, and two wax 
torches, the choir, during this ceremony, singing 
Mendelssohn's ‘‘ Ave Maria.” Near the close of the 
service, the “Te Deum” was solemnly chanted (the 
Archbishop commencing), and there were special 
prayers as the Bishop-Elect received the ring, the 
crozier, the mitre, and the other emblems of episco- 
pal dignity. The new Bishop then made the circuit 
of the church, blessing the people as he went along, 
and afterwards he gave a blessing to the entire con- 
gregation from the high altar. The sermon, which 
was preached by Bishop Ullathorne, was on the 
solemn responsibility of the episcopal order. Herr 
Lutz ably conducted the music. Mr. Aynsley Cooke 
and Mr. Charles Lyall effectively took the chief solo 
parts, and the well-trained chorus did full justice to 
the beautiful music selected for the occasion. 





It was not the fault of phrenology that Hugh 
Miller did not turn out a remarkable musician 
instead of a remarkable geologist, From his 
letters, recently edited by Mr. Peter Bayne, we learn 
with much edification that his “bumps” were al] 
inclined for a musical career; but Hugh Miller 
obstinately declined to be guided by his bumps. He 
wrote to Dr. Waldie: ‘Few men are so entirely 
devoid as Iam of'a musical ear; it was long ere I 
learned to distinguish the commonest tunes, and 
though somewhat partial to a Scotch song, I derive 
my pleasure chiefly from the words. Besides, and 
the symptom is, I suspect, no very dubious one, of 
all musical instruments I relish only the bag-pipe. 
Judge, then, of my surprise to learn from Mr. Coxe 
(and I warned him to be wary) that Nature intended 
me fora musician. You are aware that twenty is 
the highest number in the phrenological scale—tho 
proportional development of music in my head is as 
sixteen. But if more than justice be done me as a 
musician, in other respects I have cause to complain. 
The organ of language is more poorly developed 
than any other in the head. One of course, can't 
claim the faculty one is said to want with as much 
boldness as one may disclaim the faculty one is said 
to possess; but you will forgive me if I produce 
something like testimony on the point, The effects 
of an imperfect development of language, say the 
phrenologists, are a difficulty of communicating one’s 
ideas to another from a want of expression, which 
frequently causes stammering and a repetition of the 
same words, and a meagreness of style in writing. 
But what say the critics in remarking on my little 
book? ‘What we chiefly found to admire,’ says 
one, ‘is the singular felicity of the expression.’ 
‘ The wonder of the book,’ says another, ‘ lies in the 
execution; there is nothing of clumsiness, and the 
style is characterised by a purity and elegance, an 
ease and mastery of expression, which remind one 
of Irving, or of Irving’s master, Goldsmith,’” And 
so on with most of the other bumps. Miller 
obstinately gave them all the lie by developing those 
powers in which they declared him to be deficient, 
and by dispensing with the qualities which they 
insisted he possessed. 





Historions of the future may receive the assurance 


that the harlequinade of a Obristmas pantomime is 
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a pretty faithful representation of civic life in the 
nineteenth century—especially as regards the treat- 
ment of the police. The evidence of this may be 
found in a police report of Wednesday morning. 
‘It appeared from the evidence of the constables 
that Deacon, being drunk, was standing at the cor- 
ner of Orchard Street, using foul languuge, when 
Police-constables Double and Duneve remonstrated 
with him. Upon this he threw first one and then 
the other over his head, and commenced a savage 
attack upon them.” 
When Clown catches hold of a limp and anemic 
policeman and takes and tosses him in the air s0 
high that he disappears among the sky-borders, the 
audience accept the feat as representing a purely 
imaginary state alike of physics and of society, 
Drunken Mr. Deacon, however, standing at the cor- 
ner of Orchard Street, has verified the dreams of 
pantomime. 
hurl tipeats. 


He hurls policemen about as boys 
They fly over his head on a level with 
first-floor windows ; and when he has thus scattered 
the force up and down the atmosphere, he “ com- 
mences” an attack on them. The flinging about is 
not an attack; it is simply a playful prelude: the 
commencement of the attack comes subsequently. 
We regret to add that drunken Mr. Deacon has 
received six months’ incarceration ; so that the cor- 
ner of Orchard Street and the constables thereof 
will be free for half a year from his playful exuber- 
We fear the mammoth strength of Mr, 
Deacon has not been well utilised during his past 


ance, 


career, nor is it thoroughly being utilised, in the 
interval, in helping a large wheel to revolve, and in 
turning a stiffish crank, When he emerges from 
seclusion, something distinguished might be found 
him in the way of athletics: he might be made 
Champion something or other in connection with 
eannon-balls and fifty-six-pound weights. It would 
be more profitable in the long run to Mr. Deacon to 
fling iron objects of ponderosity about the platform 
of a music-hall than live policemen about the corner 
of Orchard Street; and society would also gain by 
the economy of all this muscle-power, Will mana- 
gers of music-halls please look out for the playful 
gentleman ? 





THE THREE NEW MUSICAL KNIGHTS. 





It is a consolation for the loss of national recog- 
nition of the importance of music in early educa- 
tion, that some appreciation is shown in high 
places of the merits of musicians. That two 
English musicians are thought werthy of knight- 
hood is quite phenomenal; and indeed Sir Julius 
Benedict is as much an Englishman as his own 
habite and tastes and the laws of naturalization 
can make him, Sir Julius Benedict is a native of 
Stuttgart, where he was born in 1805. He began 
his studies under Hummel at Weimar, and subse- 
quently received the tuition of Weber, upon whose 
recommendation, at the age of 19, Benedict was 
engaged to conduct the German operas at Vienna, 
In 1827, his first dramatic work, an opera in two 
acts, entitled “ Giqeinta ed Ernesto,” was produced 
at the Fondo at Naples, but being essentially 
German in style, it met with but little success on 
the Neapolitan stage. In 1830, he returned to 
his native city, where his opera, ‘‘I Portoghesi in 
Goa,” was warmly received. After paying a visit 
to Paris and a second residence of a few years in 
Naples, Benedict came to London for the first 
time in 1885, chiefly at the instance of Mdme, 
Malibran, and in 1836 he undertook the direction 
of the Opera Buffa at the Lyceum. Here his 
operetta, ‘‘ Un Anno ed wn Giorno,” was performed 
with great success. In 1838 he produced his 
first English opera, “ The Gipsy's Warning,” which 
was remarkably successful, His subsequent 
operas, ‘‘ The Brides of Venice” and “ The Crusa- 
ders" had each a long run at Drury Lane, when 
under Mr, Alfred Bunn’s management. In 1850 
he accompanied Jenny Lind as conductor and 
pianist to the United States and Havannah, and 
on his return to England he formed a choral 
society called the Vocal Association. During the 
seasons of 1859 and 1860 he condugted the Italian 


when he brought out an Italian version of Weber's 
“Oberon.” At the Norwich Festival in 1860 he 
produced a cantata entitled ‘“ Undine,” which 
obtained a very great popularity. His ‘ Lily 
of Killarney” was produced in 1862; and 
about two years after his charming operetta, 
“The Bride of Song.” His later works are a mag- 
nificent concerto for the pianoforte, published 
about three years ago; “The Legend of St. 
Cecilia,” and his oratorio of ‘‘ St. Peter,’’ of which 
an excellent performance has been given by Mr. 
Barnby’s choir during the present week. 

The present Principal of the Royal Academy of 
Music, Professor Sir Sterndale Bennett, was one 
of the earliest of the Academy pupils. He is the 
son of the late Mr. Robert Bennett, who was for 
many years the organist in the parish church of 
Sheffield, and his mother was Elizabeth, daughter 
of Mr. James Donn, F.L.8., curator of the Royal 
Botanical Gardens at Cambridge. He was born 
at Sheffield in the year 1816, and having lost both 
his parents in his infancy, he was brought up by 
his grandfather, Mr. John Bennett, by whom he 
was entered, when eight years of age, as a chorister 
in King’s College, Cambridge. 'T'wo years after- 
wards he was placed inthe Royal Academy of 
Music, where he began his regular studies by 
taking the violin as his instrument; but he shortly 
abandoned it for the pianoforte, upon which he 
received instruction. He soon began to turn his 
mind to composition, and, as a pupil of Dr. Crotch, 
produced his first symphony in E flat at the Royal 
Academy, which was followed at short intervals 
by his pianoforte concertos. Having formed an 
intimate friendship with Mendelssohn, he went in 
1836 to Leipsic, where several of his works (par- 
ticularly his overture to the ‘ Naiades” and his 
concerto in C minor) were performed at concerts 
under Mendelssohn’s direction. His published 
works are numerous, including his overtures, the 
‘* Naiades,” the ‘‘ Waldnymphe,” “ Parisina,” and 
“The Merry Wives of Windsor,” concertos, sonatas, 
and studies for the pianoforte, songs, duets, and 
other vocal pieces. His charming cantata “ T'he 
May Queen,” is possibly the best known of his vocal 
works. In 1856 he was appointed Professor of 
Music at the University of Cambridge, and 
received the degree of Doctor of Music in the 
same year, and M.A. in 1869; and he was also 
created D.C.L. of the University of Oxford in 
1870. From 1856 till 1868 he was conductor of 
the Philharmonic Concerts, and in tbe latter year 
he was appointed Principal of the Royal Academy 
of Music. Professor Sir Sterndale Bennett is as 
well known for his suavity of manner and kindness 
of heart as for his musical abilities. He married 
in 1844 Miss Mary Ann Wood, daughter of James 
Wood, Commander R.N. 

Sir George J. Elvey is a son of the late Mr. John 
Elvey, of Canterbury, by Abigail, daughter of Mr. 
Samuel Hardiman. He was born in 1816, and was 
educated at the Cathedral School of his native 
city; thence he passed to New College, Oxford, 
where he took his degree as Bachelor of Music in 
1831, and in due course his Doctor’s degree. In 
1835 he was appointed organist of St. George's 
Chapel, Windsor. Sir George Elvey is a good 
specimen of a florid cathedral organist, His 
talents and taste do not lie in the way of the 
grand mechanical and contrapuntal effects at- 
tained by Bach in his magnificent fugues, but he 
greatly excels as an accompanist, and as an ex- 
tempore player in the free style—more acceptable 
to and more appreciable by persons of ordinary 
musical cultivation. His introductory voluntaries 
at St. George’s Chapel—with his favourite com- 
bination of full swell and diapasons—were always 
most effective, and the choirs of the Royal Chapel 
and of Eton College owe their excellence chiefly to 
Sir G. Elvey’s taste andindustry, Sir George has 
composed a great deal of Church music, chants 
almost innumerable, good and effective ‘ Ser- 
vices,’ and anthems of which it will suffice to 
name two, “In that day,” and ‘ Behold, O God, 
our defender.’ He has also written much 


—$<—$ 
occasions, and therefore its popularity has been 
shortlived, and by no means in proportion to its 
merits. But even these comparatively trivial 
compositions display great knowledge of the 
resources of his art, and the haste in which most 
of them were written is a more than sufficient 
excuse for an occasional appearance of a phrase not 
quite original. Here, however, Sir George Elvey 
has only followed the highest precedent. ‘Th, 
trashy nature of the poetry which had to be set 
possibly furnished to order by some minor canon 
of St. George’s Chapel, must considerably hayg 
damped the ardour and curbed the genius of the 
composer. One of the happiest of these ephemeral 
compositions is the cantata beginning with the 
chorus, “The signal chime;”’ it containg g 
charming tenor song with a very piquant accom. 
paniment, and the whole cantata is of symmetrica] 
design, and well worked out. It is quite worthy 
the attention of any of our musical societies, 
Sir George Elvey married in 1865 Elenora Grace, 
younger daughter of the late Mr. Richard Jarvis, 
of Cambridge Terrace, Hyde Park. 








MR. MAPLESON’S PROSPECTUS. 
The extreme modesty in which Mr. Mapleson’s 
prospectus is couched disarms criticism. As no 
encomium is lavished on the well-known artists, so 
no information is given of the merits of the new, 
All is plain unvarnished enumeration : the manager 
does not ‘‘drop into poetry” like Mr. Gye; does 
not indulge in a single superfluous note of admira. 
tion. The highest compliment he has to pay to the 
established favourites is to call them “ recognised 
celebrities.”” This managerial reticence—in itself a 
great improvement on the system of indiscriminate 
puff—is in some measure imposed by the exigency 
of the situation. Mr. Mapleson could not very well 
go into ecstacies over the Drury Lane prospects ; for 
there is nothing to go into eestacies over. Of artists 
the old are connu, and, with one or two exceptions, 
not remarkably magnetic: the new are untried. 
Malle. Tietjens is there as heretofore ; Malle. Ilma 
de Murska is to be regarded as the leading star of 
the season, for Mdlle. Nilsson is not secured, though 
‘‘ arrangements are in progress " for securing her— 
an elastic phrase. Names like Marie Marimon and 
Ida Benza convey no knowledge to English ears; 
for the praise of foreign journals—particularly those 
of Italy—is usually more fervid than trustworthy. 
Mdme. Corani, who appeared last December at 
Covent Garden, is re-engaged, and Malle. Cecile 
Fernandez, whilome of concert rooms. Among con- 
tralti, Mr. Mapleson is lucky in having secured 
Mdme. Trebelli- Bettini, who, if celebrity were appor- 
tioned to desert and a contralto voice weighed as 
much in popular esteem as a soprano, would rule 
the operatic world. Mdme. Sinico is an useful 
artist, whose name embellishes any program. The 
men present a number of unfamiliar vowels. Though 
in Signor Bentami the curious may trace the Penin- 
sular form of Bentham, and though Signori Faneelli, 
Vizzani, Rinaldini, Antonucci, Foli, Casaboni, and 
Caravoglia, are known as artists of fair average 
power, we have all the pleasure of uncertainty in 
waiting for the début of a Sinigaglia, a Nicolini, 
Mendiorez, a Moriami, a Sparapani, a Rivés, and 4 
Bignio. The hopeful impression current is that 
among so many, some must inevitably turn out well 
—on the principle that out of a number of coins 
flung in the air, some must surely come down heads. 
We should be glad to believe that genius were 
regulated by the same conditions. We must not 
omit from the list of male artists favourably known 
Signor Barella, whose performances at the Lyceum 
have attracted favourable attention. 4 

Of novelty in the works promised, there 
an extremely small modicum. One actual first 
performance is assured — that of Flotow’s ‘ Om- 
bra; and two relatively new works, namely, 
“ L’Olandese Dannato,” which Mr. Wood produced 
last year, and Donizetti's ‘ Anna Bolena," & 
novelty to recent playgoers, since it has m0 
been played in England for a quarter of a cen: 








Operas at Drury Lane and Her Majesty's Theatre, 








secular music, but it has generally been for Court 


tury. The title-réle, it should be remembered, 
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is a part for dramatic soprano, otherwise the 
announcement of Mdlle. Tietjens cast for the slight 
and fragile Queen with the historical ‘ little neck,” 
might seem incongruous, But Anna Bolena was 
originally played by Pasta. Besides these works, 
«Jl Matrimonio Segreto” is announced; but its 
recent performance at the Lyceum has denuded it of 
the interest arising from novelty as distinct from 
that claimed by excellence. 

Mr. Mapleson’s great resource is evidently not a 
star singer but a star conductor ; and he relies much 
on the name and fame of Sir Michael Costa. As he 
puts it “ the engagement of Sir Michael Costa as 
conductor guarantees excellence in the musical 
arrangements.” This no doubt it does; and if the 
patrons of opera can be brought to accept an auto- 
eratic and far-sighted chef in lieu of an autonomic 
and dazzling prima donna, so much the better for 
the future of opera. Assuredly the brains deserve 
to be appreciated at a higher value than the bron- 
chial tube. Unfortunately, however, the world 
accords its favours inversely; visible charms and 
audible chest notes hold the first place, and cerebral 
matter the second. We do not believe one tithe of 
the audience care a doigt who presides at the 
orchestra, so long as there is some star prima donna 
to run after and talk about in society. Of course a 
conductor’s sphere of usefulness is not confined to 
commanding the band: on him devolves the duty of 
securing a generally efficient representation, and he 
too has a prominent voice in the selection of works, 
So that the opera which sets the town mad may be 
due to the unrewarded conductor rather than to the 
charming diva who so illustrates and embellishes 
the chief réle. Nevertheless all that the public see 
and rave about is the charming diva, not the 
Ulysses who presents his back to the stalls. And 
the diva shall draw the town night after night to an 
inferior work, whereas the masterpieces of the great 
composers, perfect as to ensemble but minus the 
diva, shall languish and droop for want of patrons, 
despite the fame and energy of Ulysses. This fact 
was abundantly shown last season at Drury Lane, 
It is the star-system now which governs opera. 

These then are the modest aims and claims of 
Mr. Mapleson in resuming once more his share of 
the divided sway. We shall be glad to note the 
success of the venture—glad to know that healthy 
competition in opera can be made to pay. Still 
more rejoiced shall we be, if he can get on without 
the blinding brilliancy of the musical star—a bril- 
liancy which throws the lesser useful and wholesome 
lights into the shade, We do not anticipate such a 
reform in public taste inculcated in a single season ; 
but the efforts of each season in this direction are 
valuable as tending to bring about the revolution, 
That revolution must one day come, when the pro- 
gress of education in music has made opera a 


matter of taste instead of what it now is, a matter 
of fashion. 





THE MUSIC AT WINDSOR CASTLE, 





What is the real difference between the English 
composer, and the German or French? Is the 
English musician, in comparison with his conti- 
nental brother, deficient in powers physical, per- 
sonal, moral, intellectual, practical, artistic, 
imaginative, or what? Is he less virtuous, less 
industrious, less good, less wise, less sympathetic? 
Wherein lies the minus ? Something must be out 
of gear, something on the wrong line; for the pro- 
fession of a composer in England seems to lead to 
nothing—to absolutely collapse—whenever the 
opportunity occurs for the exercise of his talents 
at the Court Chapels, at the Palace, the Court 
Festivals, or great national events. So long as 
there are no recognised class books in music at 
Oxford or Cambridge, none at the Metropolitan 
Colleges, there may be a difficulty in finding 
‘raminers in the rudimental branches of the art; 
for scholars who have passed through the curricu- 
lum of studies for a degree well know the necessity 
of preparation for examination, and that to make 
It afair and just proceeding, examiners and exami- 





one knowing his responsibilities and without fear 
of snare or pitfall. But somehow or other, musi- 
cians in England are educated or they educate 
themselves; they do something and are measured, 
for the most part justly so, by what they do, But 
however well they may do go, whatever may be 





their eminence, on most national or public occa- 
sions it is found that their continental contempo- 


almost invariably in request. The music performed 


Castle, was wholly German and French, with the 
exception of one movement by Mr. Cusins. The 
program consisted of three pieces by Mendelssohn, 
three by Gounod, one by Wagner, one by Strauss, 
one by Weber, one by Mozart, one by Frochnert, 
and one by Beethoven. On the day following the 
selection at the Royal dinner and afterwards, was 
made from the works of Nicolai, Auber, Cursch- 
man, Boieldieu, four pieces by Mendelssohn, 
Mozart, Gounod, Schumann, Bach, Beethoven, 
a waltz by Mr. Godfrey, Airs de Ballet by the 
Duke of Saxe Coburg, and a quick march by 
Col. Michael Bruce. Of course we make no 
objection to the foray upon the works of the 
endless ‘‘old masters,” nor ought we to protest 
against the performance of music because it is 
liked, and there is much dexterity, dash, clearness, 
and artistic skill in the efforts of what may be 
ranked as the masters of the second réle in 
Germany and France. But the national character 
of these selections is not English, and it gives 
rise to the notion that either England has no 
foremost men in the art of music-making, or, if 
there be such, they are denied these favourable 
opportunities of distinction, and practically shut 
out from having their compositions heard on the 
same platform as their foreign collaborateurs. If 
it be that there is a taste and manner belonging 
to our English school of modern writing in music 
which meets with no favour in the highest 
quarters, why do not our native composers abandon 
their peculiarities, national characteristics, or 
whatever their school may predicate, and use up 
the material, pattern, and quality of the conti- 
nental workman, If the learning of England be 
equal to that of France and Germany, and 
temperament, manner, taste, and capacity, alone 
form the line of demarcation between the English- 
man and the composer across the water, however 
serious these differences may be, is it not possible 
to get over the difficulty so as to make the English 
composer as humoristic and fashionably con- 
ventional in music as the modern German and 
Frenchman? Given the same power in the use 
of musical mechanism, are the modes of thought 
and feeling, the habits and sympathies of our 
own writers so repugnant to courtly manners and 
refined tastes as to be always kept in the shade? 
If the selection at these Palatial entertainments 
rest, as it did in olden days, with Royalty, all 
this may result from limited habits of observation, 
or, on the contrary, from a shrewd apprehension 
that our home manufacture cannot supply the 
demand. The periodical concerts of the season, 
the two Philharmonics, the Monday Populars, 
and others of like standing and repute, are not 
famed for much patronage of the Anglican school 
of instrumental composition, and it is by no 
means complimentary to our present staff of 
music-makera to see so much of the second-class 
efforts of fifty and forty years ago brought into 
constant notice through the works of Schubert 
and Schumann—the first undeniably of the second 
class, the second it is no injustice to place amongst 
the third, Our public concerts are so frequent, 
and what with the desire to satisfy everybody's 
taste, the programs are so varied and yet so little 
appears of music by our own countrymen, that we 
feel inclined to suspect that English ears are not 
much charmed with genuine English music, and 
that we have not so much that we oan call our 
own which is certain to please. If the Court at 
Windsor Castle follows the example shown in our 





Rees should stand upon the same platform, every 





Philharmonic and Monday Popular Concerts, or if 





the conductors of these concerts copy the programs 
of Mr. Cusins or Mr, Godfrey, it may be taken for 
certain that there is real cause for the preference 
of foreign music over our home make, and it is 
desirable to get at what may be the difference, and 
in what way the inferiority may be obviated. 
Fashion, we must observe, does not necessarily 
imply inferiority ; and the scant attendance the 


raries do better, or are supposed to do better, in | other day at the concerts of Dr. Ferdinand Hiller 
the supply of what is required, for these are| must not be taken as any indication of the merits 


of this well-known artist or the real value of his 


on the late royal wedding day, in Windsor) music. Music is only looked upon as personal 


luxury and enjoyment, and the hour’s amusement 


is all that is generally sought for. And the perfect 
happiness of those who attend concerts arises more 
from the performers and vocalists than from the 
composers. It matters comparatively little what 
Sims Reeves or Santley may sing so long as they 
do sing—the delight of gazing upon them is 
almost as soothing or exciting as the tones these 
vocalists are certain to pour forth, Few are 
there who care for the best quartet that Haydn, 
Mozart, or Beethoven ever penned, but the many- 
headed public does care to see Joachim and Piatti, 
and enthusiasm is aroused and astonishment 
created, without much or even any thought of the 
true worth of the composition played. The posi- 
tion of the English composer depends as much as 
that of the foreign composer upon the skill and 
eminence of the ‘‘lion of the day,” whether 
vocalist or instrumentalist, but he suffers from 
this disadvantage, that the ‘‘ lion of the day” is 
not prepared to play his music. He himself may 
be proud of it, he has made it his business to 
become a composer, has prosecuted tho study of 
composition industriously and honorably, has 
studied with all zeal and earnestness, but he finds 
in this general disregard to native work a blight 
upon continued execution, and his habits of 
activity subside; for by no device can he make his 
labour either honourable or of profit to himself, 
Ho knows he has done enough to distinguish 
himself, and he now learns that the profession of 
a composer of music will neither yield adequate 
income nor place him in that artistic position to 
which his energy and his honesty ought justly to 
entitle him, His works cannot be brought before 
the public without much of preliminary arrange- 
ment, the co-operation of great artists, repeated 
rehearsals, and lastly, and not least, without 
favourable place and opportunity. No amount of 
restraint, patience, or self-denial, is likely to 
afford him these chances; and so he finds to 
maintain respectability and independence, he must 
resign his functions and give up his long-treasured 
hopes. He takes up the profession of a teacher 
of music; changes his nature, and whatever of 
self-sacrifice and nobleness he may have possessed, 
is content to exercise his powers in a manner 
more adapted to English wants in music, and 
sinks the poet into the mechanic, With conti- 
nental musicians, there is the opera, the Church, 
and the conservatoire; and any one possessed of 
sufficient energy, learning, and elasticity of mind, 
will find a door open for him in one of these 
places, leading to that income which secures 
necessary respect and honourable discharge of the 
duties of life, The English composer has no 
artistic theatre open to him, and no opportunities 
to learn his business in dramatic composition, It 
can only be acquired in a theatre, and there is no 
such place of instruction at his command, There 
aye no masses or motets required in our church, 
no orchestra, and no choirs of any strength or of 
undeniable repute. He may write a Te Deum as 
good as that of Graun or Romberg, and he may 
wait a life-time for the opportunity of bearing it 
in public. Samuel Wesley wrote his eight part 
psalms, but who was there to care for them, or to 
keep him during the time he occupied himeelf in 
writing them? ‘The very seclusion necessary for 
the accomplishment of such a feat threw him ovt 
of public notice, and led to the report that he was 
dead. He was the only Englishman who could 
do it; but had there been a thousand, not one in 
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before him the worldly result of such an under- 
taking. The far-famed German composer comes 
here as head of a great cathedral, court musician, 
and director, and chief of a conservatoire. Writing 
motets and instrumental pieces is a portion of his 
necessary duties. Hecan do so without loss of 
income or diminution of personal comforts. Our 
Englishman may compose achant,a march, or short 
anthem—anything that may be seen through and 
despatched at a sitting, but it costs a deal of 
money, much sacrifice, and close confinement, to 
compose a good Mass or anything novel in the 
shape of a Symphony. If Handel wrote oratorios 
in a month, Mozart symphonies in three days, 
Bach did not, nor did Beethoven; and modern 
fast writers commonly secure only a dull audience. 
It is true we have in England a Royal Academy, 
and there is to some extent an orchestra and 
chorus to be found there, and no doubt at the 
command of any of its masters who may choose to 
compose high class music for its practice. But 
the institution is not so endowed as to afford the 
masters sufficient ease to pursue the study of 
composition, and the master must make connections | 
and cultivate intimacies which may lead to a| 
position something more substantial than that of 
a mere professor in the Academy. Adherence to 
composition, in his case, could only lead to loss 
of social position. 











Taking these several points into consideration: 
we cannot wonder that so little English music 
should have been performed at the recent hymeneal 
festivities in Windsor Castle, or indeed at the 
foremost concerts in the metropolis. Juat now 
the Crystal Palace seems the nursery of the native 
composer; but whether it be made profitable to 
the musician, or to the Company, or to both, is 
more than we can avouch. It is no question a 
capital point to start from; the orchestra is good, 
the conductor experienced, the audience numerous 
and well-informed, and the place simply and inex- 
pressively beautiful. Success at Sydenham may 
lead to the Philharmonics, and the Philharmonics 
to Windsor Castle and Buckingham Palace. And 
then there is the great education emporium at 
South Kensington and the grand Albert Hall. 
Here there must be teachers, and composers, 
so it is not impossible that such a future lies open 
to our native artista as may in time bring forth 
much fruit, and tend to the supply of an English 
musical dessert in high places on high occasions. 
We trust in faith that such a time will come: 
but who may live to see it ? 














THE MUSICAL KNIGHTS. 


To the Editor of The Orchestra. 


Sin,—As you will readily understand, the eleva- 
tion of three musicians to the honour of knighthood 
(making four ennobled within the space of a twelve- 
month) has filled the bosoms of their brethren in the 
I speak, Sir, as a musician 
myself. Our sympathy with our fortunate confréres 
and our honest pleasure at seeing them lifted from 
our own level is enlivened by the conviction that 
Royalty will consider itself to have done enough for 
music for some time, and that there will be no more 
musical knighthoods for the next twenty years, All 
chance, therefore, is over for the rest of us. Not 
the less grateful are we for a mercy which has 
passed us over to settle on somebody else. And 
when, Sir, after the lapse of another quarter of a 
century you shall find another batch of knights 
created, to the ennoblement of the composers of 
“Cox and Box," of “ Paradise and the Peer,” and 
of “ Sing, Birdie, sing,” in that day you will behold 
the same disinterested spectacle as you observe 
to-day;—a Profession sympathetic and joyous— 
proud of the honour which passes over the many to 
light on the few—and never, never, by the slightest 
breath in private venturing to impugn the sincerity 
of those congratulations offered in public to the for- 
tunate ones.—Yours obediently, 


profession with joy. 


/a man “ Sir Jools ” is at once comic and undignified. 


To the Editor of The Orchestra. 

Srr,—I want to know—just to enlighten my 
ignorance—why Dr. Elvey is now Sir George? I 
don’t in the slightest degree asperse the selection of 
him among the Three: I only want to know why ? 
He is, I believe, of good family, and a clever 
organist.* It is, of course, impossible to say how 
far the first consideration impels a well-descended 
Court to bestow its favours: it is the second con- 
sideration which consoles me. I forecee a long 
series of elevations for gentlemen of the loft. If 
Dr. Elvey be, as organist, worthy of knighthood, I 
foresee (for example) distant peerages in store for 
Messrs. Goss and Turle, and a baronetcy at least 
for Mr. Best; while Dr. Spark of Leeds—but what 
earthly title could adequately represent the position 
of Dr. Spark of Leeds? The mere contemplation 
of this varied vista opening out to organists, leaves 
me, Sir, In a Foa. 





To the Editor of The Orchestra. 
Sir,—The ci-devant Mr. Benedict was wise to 
discard his French prenomen for the more renowned 
Julius. In the first place no mortal Englishman 
could pronounce “ Sir Jules’’ properly, and to call 


Secondly, there is but one Cesar+ and one Benedict. 
I hope, therefore, that the author of “ St. Peter” 
will be content to be known by the English appel- 
lative. If he wants to be called as he was christened, 
he will have to sign himself this side the channel as 
‘* Sir Yooleooce,” which has an odd barbaric look. 
On all accounts I hope he will stick to the English 
orthoepy. It may be idiotic, but it is decidedly 
convenient.—Yours, 8. P. Q. RB. 





To'the Editor of The Orchestra. 
Estremep §Sr1r,—You will in every case boast 
thereover, that by tardy upraising to nobility of 
talentful tone-artists you have affirmed the posses- 
sion of art-recognition, as people. ‘‘ Now,’ you 
doubtless ery, ‘ are we on a level with the German 
culture.” But I gripe the opportunity to assure you 
you are in error. In every regard are you wide 
from our higher range distant. True have you all- 
while four musical Sirs. What shall that call? I 
am in my native land an orchestra Director: I am 
Graf—or as you say, Earl. My first fiddle is Baron; 
another Baron slogs—I mean strikes—the kettle- 
drum; and there gives at least five Freiherren in 
my orchestra. Also, when we have thirst, the 
younker who holes the beer in, is a Phi. Doc. of 
Heidelberg. You ream yourselves in England over 
your four fine knights: ach,{in Germany our fine 
knights are infinite.—High esteemful, 

Count GisBERT JOHANNISWURMCHEN. 
K.K. Kapelle u. Hoftheater, 
Bummelstiitten. 





To the Editor of The Orchestra. 

Sir,—It is with no small astonishment and 
disappointment that the inhapitants of this 
peautiful, prosperous, and intellectual country, 
look you, which is as loyal a race and as devotedly 
attached to the arts and literatures and dis- 
tinctions as any in the Pritish tominions, have 
noticed the exclusion from honours conferred on 
Chermans and Sassenachs, will you please to 
mark, of their own highly esteemed compatriot, 
Pencerdd Towy, which you call in English Brinley 
Richards. We would haf you observe, Sir, that 
we Cymru are a peaceful peoples, that makes no 
envies nor bickerings. We haf nothing to say 
against your Pennetts nor your Penedicts. They 
may be very crate persons with you; but I 
beseech you to remember they are unknown on 
our mountains, and in our valleys their names is 
not spread. Far otherwise is it with the author 
of ‘* Cot pless the Prince of Wales,” which is a 
music and a sentiment which shall endure so 
long as the memory of Gryffyn survives in 
the hearts of a virtuous peasantry, and the goats 





* If our correspondent thinks Dr. Elvey only an organist 
he is indeed in a fog: he may find some enlightenment iu 
another part of our impression.—Ep. 





=—=—. 
on the hill-side revere the name of Cadwallader 
Therefore, Sir, I entreat you, look you, to agitate 
for honours and titles and distinctions for thig 
crate man, which adorns London with the reflected 
clory of the Principality. So that, look you, 
when next the Gorsedd opens in that grang 





intellectual meeting of the Bards of the éarth, 
| where no sword is drawn and no knife except the 
| butter-knife is applied, our laurels and the halt. 
| crowns which we recklessly distribute for mighty 
| poems and essays may be presided over by a real 
Sir, before whom the triple harps may clang, and 
the Roaring Lions roar, and the Bards bleat, ang 
the Penyllion singers declaim in chorus there. 
markable words of our celebrated minstre] 
composed when Troy was a mere village and Tyre 
a bit of scaffolding and hoarding :— 


“ Glwg byccydd gweh y barionthfynmllwrd,” 
I claim, if you please, the insertion ofthis letter, 


which will be reproduced in all the principal 
papers of the Principality, with efer so many 
leading articles preathing scorn for the enfious 
and chealous Sassenach.—Yours, 


Tyccysprrp Cymrv, 
(Anglice, The Mountain Eagle of Wales) 
Llancwmdarch—March 28. 








A MONUMENT FOR BALFE. 





To the Editor of the Orchestra. 


Srr,—Musical men have at last received some 
public recognition of their services by the honours 


just conferred upon three representatives of the pro- 


fession. Government seems to have been suddenly 
roused from its normal lethargy with regard to 
music by some powerful impulse. Three musical 
knights are even more surprising than three knight. 
hoods ina week. The selection from amongst our 
musicians has been judiciously made, and every 
lover of the art must rejoice to see the life-long 
labours of Julius Benedict, Sterndale Bennett, and 
Elvey duly rewarded. While the favourite feeling 
now evinced at Court is rife, it should be directed 
towards the memory of one of our most truly 
national composers, who has been allowed to pass 
away from among us almost unnoticed. M. W. 
Balfe died last October, and hitherto nothing has 
been done to perpetuate his name. The author of 
thirty-one original operas, the only creative English 
musician who ever achieved repute in Italy, France, 
and Germany, the originator of a style of composi- 
tion the graceful character of which made the term 
“ Balfish ” speedily become synonymous with popt- 
larity, seems to be already forgotten. It is strange 
that in Ireland his warm-hearted countrymen have 
paid no tribute to him. Supporters of so-called 
classical music will probably demur to what I plead, 
but we are not rich enough in melodists and native 
musicians, whose genius is recognised throughout 
the world, to neglect the memory of one so gifted as 
M. W. Balfe with impunity.—Yours, &c., 
Water Maynanp. 
Liverpool, March 28. 








BREAKFAST.—Epps’s CocoA.—GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING 
—The very agreeable character of this preparation has 
rendered it a general favourite. The Civil Service Gautte 
remarks :—‘ By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and 
by a careful application of the fine properties of well 
selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast tables 
with a delicately flavoured beverage which may save W 
many heavy doctors’ bills.” Each packet is labelled—Jamm 
Epps & Co., Homeopathic Chemists, London. Also, makeri 
of Epp’s Cacaoine, a very thin evening beverage. 


{—— 


Now ready, price 2s. 6d. ; by Post 2s, 9d. 


THE PSALTER: 


WITH 
THE CANTICLES 
AND 
PROPER PSALMS FOR CERTAIN DAYS: 
FOR POINTED CHANTING, 


BY 
C. EDWIN WILLING. 
Organist and Director of the Choir of the Foundling Chapel 
Superintendent Choirmaster of the Hertfordshire Church 
Choral Union ; and late Organist and Director of the 
Choir of All Saints’, Margaret-street. 
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INSLEYS’ MAGAZINE: 
AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. 

PRICE ONE SHILLING, 


ETTERS ON INTERNATIONAL RE- 
LATIONS BEFORE AND DURING THE WAR OF 
i879. By “ The Times * Correspondent at Berlin. 2 vols. 








Fic eT a Ty r *. 
ROM SEDAN TO SAARBRUCK, via 
VERDUN, GRAVELOTTF, AND METZ. By an Officer 

of the Royal Artillery. 1 vol. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


HE PRINCIPLES OF COMEDY 

AND DRAMATIC EFFECT. By PERCY FITZ- 
GERALD, M.A. 1 vol. 8vo. 

EASANT LIFE in SWEDEN. By L. 
P LLOYD. lvol. 8vo. 

ATR PASSIONS. A Novel. 


Hon. Mra. PIGOTT-CARLETON, 3 vols. 











By the 


A\NLY A COMMONER. A Novel. By 


HENRY MORFORD, 83 vols. 








Pesscue SEYMOUR. A Novel. 8 vols. 





\ESPERATH REMEDIES. A Novel 
3 vols. 


/\ONE LIKE A SHADOW. A N ocl. 
By the Author of ‘‘ Recommended to Mercy.” 3 vols. 

‘) LIFE’S ASSIZE. A Novel. 

J. H. RIDDELL. 8 vols. 


—_—_—— 


ERALD HASTINGS OF BARTON. 


By the Author of ‘‘ No Appeal.” &c. 3 vols. 





3y Mrs. 





IKE FATHER LIKE SON. A Novel. 
By the Author of ‘‘ Lost Sir Massingberd,” &c. 3 vols, 











HE MONARCH OF MINCING-LANE. 
A Novel. By WILLIAM BLACK. 8 vols. 
JHE GOLDEN BAIT. A Novel. By 


H. HOLL. 3 vols. 





HE CANON’S DAUGHTERS: the 
Story of a Love Chase. By ROBERT ST. JOHN 
CORBET. 2 vols. 





INSLEY BROTHERS, 
18, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 





Price 7s. 6d., in handsome gilt cloth, red edges, originally 
published at 12s., 


THE ROUNDS, CATCHES, AND CANONS 
OF ENGLAND; 

A COLLECTION OF SPECIMENS OF THE SIXTEENTH 
SEVENTEENTH, AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES 
ADAPTED TO MODERN USE. 

The Words Revised, Adapted, or Re-written by 
Tut Rey. J. POWELL METCALFE, 


The Music Selected and Revised, 
Axp AN Intropuctony Essay on THR Risg AND ProGREss oF 
THE Rounp, Caton, AND CANON ; 
Atso Brocrarnican Notices OF THE COMPOSERS, 
Written by 
EDWARD F. RIMBAULT, LL.D., 


Member of the Royal Academy of Music at Stockholm ; Corre- 
sponding Member of the Society of Antiquaries, Scotland ; 
Musical Examiner in the Royal College of Preceptors, &c, 





CRAMER & CO., LIMITED, 201, Recent Srreer, W. 








RENDANO, A. 


Chant du Paysan (Morceau Caracteristique) .... 
Laura (Mazurka) Danes cue sable uaseadec coeb 
Napolitaine (Valse de Galea): 65 s0 ccinvessecoce 
Sur le Lac (Nocturne) caccecvecece 

Fantasie-Valse.......,, 


m 0 & co OO? 
cocooco™ 


These compositions a oi secdinaty eieeil bei 

horvughiy orient a ot re exceedingly effective, in 
yle, melodious and pleasing, anc 

oweading no inordinate difficulties, , 


Cramer & Co. Limited, 1, Regent-street, W. 
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NEW COMIC SONGS. 
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Unele John. Ditto’... _srynpiacrtpaeigioqnentsn 

Cats, <p . , . ney 
The Fancy Bazaar. |W. Hunt... 


Caauen & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 
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RECENT WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


J. T. HAYES, LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE. 


_—_——oererra@m@»>)@>@@@—§wrrrwr™* 


WORKS OF THE LATE DR. NEALE 
(EAST GRINSTED). 

“THE SONG of SONGS:” A Choice Volume of 
Sermons, 6s. ; by post, 6s. 4d. 

ORIGINAL SEQUENCES, HYMNS, and other 
Ecclesiastical Verses, 2s. 6d. ; by post, 2s. 9d. 

STABAT MATER SPECIOSA: Full of Beauty 
stood the Mother, 1s. ; by post, 1s. 2d. 

HYMNS APPROPRIATE to the SICK ROOM. 
On Toned Paper, 2s.; by post, 2s. 2d. Cheap editions, 
cloth, 1s. ; by post, 1s. 1d. ; sewed, 6d. ; by pust, 7d. 

THE RHYTHM of ST. BERNARD of MORLAIX, 
on the HEAVENLY COUNTRY. On Toned Paper, 2s.; 
by post, 2s. 2d. Cheap edition, 8d.; by post, 9d. 

HYMNS, chiefly Mediwval, on the JOYS and 
GLORIES of PARADISE, 1s. 6d; by post, 1s. 7d. 

THE HYMNS of the EASTERN CHUROH. 
2s. 6d ; by post, 2s. 7d. 

NOTES, ECCLESIOLOGICAL and _ PICTU- 
RESQUE, on Dalmatia, Croatia, [stria, and Styria; with a 
Visit to Montenegro. 6s. ; by post, 68. 4d. 

TEXT EMBLEMS: a series of Twelve beautiful 
Designs, by Dalziel, illustrating as many passages of Holy 
Scripture. 2s. ; by post, 2s. 1d. 

THE PRIMITIVE LITURGIES (in Greek) of 8S. 
MARK, 8. CLEMENT, 8S. JAMES, 8. CHRYSOSTOM, 
= BASIL New and Second Edition. 6s.; by post, 

3. 4d. 

THE TRANSLATIONS of the PRIMITIVE 
LITURGIES of 8. MARK, 8. CLEMENT, 8. CHRY- 
SOSTOM, 8. JAMES, and 8. BASIL. 4s. ; by post, 4s, 2d. 

THE MORAL CONCORDANCES of 8. ANTONY 
of PADUA. Translated, Verified, and Adapted to Modern 
Use. (A thorough Sermon-Help). 3s.; by post, 3s, 2d. 





WILKINSON’S READINGS at FAMILY or 
PRIVATE PRAYER. Vol. I., Advent to Leut; Vol. IL, 
Lent to Ascension; Vol. III., Ascension to 16th Sunday 
after Trinity ; Vol. IV., To end of Trinity; Saint’s Days, 
&c. Each Vol. 5s. 6d. ; by Post, 6s. 

“CONFERENCES with GOD:” a Book of 
Meditation for every Day of the Year. By C. C. Sturm. 
Translated from the German. In cloth, 6s.; by 
post, 6s. 6d. "8 

HOUSEHOLD PRAYERS: with a Preface by 
Right Rev. Dr. Wilberforce, Bishop of Winchester. 1s. ; 
by post, 1s. 1d. 

SIR HENRY APPLETON: a Tale of the Great 
Rebellion, by the Rev. W. E. Heygate. 5s. ; by post, 5s, 6d. 

AN ACCOUNT of ALL SAINTS’ CHURCH, 
Margaret Street, Cavendish-square ; with a complete Table 
of the Times of Services throughout the Year; and a 
Summary of all the Charities in connection with thie 
Church. 6d. ; by post, 7d. 

OUR DOCTOR'S NOTE-BOOK: being Twelve 
Tales by the Author of ‘‘ The Tales of Kirkbeck.” 2s. 6d.; 
by post, 2s. 8d. 

NORWEGIAN STORIES: or, Evenings at Oak- 
wood, With Preface by Rev. 8. Baring-Gould. 3s. 6d. ; 
by post, 3s. 10d, 

RHINELAND and its LEGENDS; and other 
Tales. Translated from the German. With Preface by 
Rev. W. J. E. Bennett, Froome. 3s. 6d.; by post, 8s. 9d. 

DUTIES of FATHERS and MOTHERS. Edited 
by Rev. G. C. White, 8. Barnabas’, Pimlico, 1s, 6d.; by 
post, 1s. 7d. 


THE VOLUMES OF THE UNION REVIEW 
FOR 1867, 1868, and 1869, being Vols. 2, 3, and 4, of the New 
Series. Each 10s. 6d. ; by Post, 11s, 6d.; if had direct from 
the Publisher. 

THE CHURCH’S BROKEN UNITY. 

Edited by the Rev. W, J. E. BENNETT, Froome, 
Vol. 1. On Paespyterrtanism and Irvinarsm. 
Vol IL. On AnapartisM, the InpgranpEnts, and the QuAKERs, 
Vol. ILL. On Meruoptsm and SwepensorGians, 
Each 8s, 6d. ; by Post, 3s. 10d. 
Vols. IV. and V. On Romanism 2 Vols. Each 4s. 6d.; 
by Post, 4s. 10d. 

THE LITURGICAL REASON WHY; being a 
Series of Papers on the Principles of the Book of Common 
Prayer. By the Rev. Alfred 
4s.; by Post, 4s. 3d. 

THE BIBLE and its INTERPRETERS: its 
Miracles and Prophecies. By W. J. [rons, D,D., Prebend- 
ary of St. Paul's, 6s, ; by post, 6s. 6d. 

SANCTA CLARA on the THIRTY-NINE 
ARTICLES. Edited by the Rev. Dr. Lee. ‘‘It formed 
the hasis of Tract 90.”"—British Magazine. 78.; by 
post, 7s. 5d. 

A DIGEST of ST. THOMAS on the SACRAMENTS. 
By Rev. W. Humphrey, 7s. ; by post, 7s. 5d. 


A DIGEST of ST. THOMAS on the INCARNA- 
TION. 6s. ; by post, 6s, 4d. 





illiams, Culmington, Salop. 





WORKS BY MR. CHARLES WALEER. 
THE RITUAL REASON WHY: heing 450 

Explanations of Ritual Observances, 4s. ; by post, 4s, 3d. 
THE LITURGY of the CHURCH of SARUM, 
TRANSLATED, Preface by Rev. T. Carter. 7s. ; by post, 


1s. 5d. 

INCENSE, agreeable to Scripture and Antiquity. 
1s. ; by post, 1s. 1d. 

OSWALD, the YOUNG ARTIST. A Tale for 
Boys. 18. 6d. ; by post, 1s. 8d. 





J. T, HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton-square, 8.W.; and 





4, Henrietta Street, Covent-garden. 





KAS 


AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


BRINGING THEM 
WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL. 


THE BEST ann CHEAPEST 
SEWING MACHINES 
IN THE WORLD. 


THE NEW HAND MACHINES 
From £4. 10s. 
Are Superior to all others of their class. 





GROVER AND BAKER, 
150, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W., and 
59, BOLD STREET, LIVERPOOL, 





EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED, 
Instruction Gratis. 
Illustrated Prospectus and Samples of Work sent post free, 





BRIGHTON. 
CRAMER & CO-S 


PIANOFORTE & HARMONIUM WAREROOMS, 
64, WEST STREET. 


-_—— 


A large Stock of First-class Instru- 
ments, by all the Best Makers, for Sale or Hire. 


Pianofortes of every description on 
their Three Years’ System. 


Pianofortes and Harmoniums let out 
on Hire from One Month. 


Repairs and Contracts for Tunings 
undertaken. 


CRAMER & CO.’S BRIGHTON BRANCH, 
64, WEST STREET. 








THE MUSTEL HARMONIUM. 
RAMER & CO., are appointed sole Agents in 
Great Britian and Ireland, for the above celebrated Instru- 


ments, which are on view at their Harmonium Gallery, 201, 
Regent-street, W. 





RAWING ROOM OPERETTAS for Ladies 


Voices ; in one act, with Pianoforte accompaniment, 


ANTED A PARLOUR MAID. Music by 
mare W. C. Levey. Words by Hl. L, F. pv Tarasavx. 


ASHION. Music by W. C. Levey. Words by 
4 H. L. 


. F. pu Tesnzavx. Price 2, 


HE ROSE OF SAVOY. Drawing-room Operetta 

for Young Ladies. Music by Luiat Bonpass, This 

Musical Play is specially adapted for School-examinations, 

Evening-parties, &c. It contains three principal rolese—soprano, 

mezzo-soprano, contralto—and chorus. The play is in one act, 

with adaptable scenery; the music light and sparkling, In 
handsome cover, with illustrated title-page. Price 5s. net. 


Cramer & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 





RAMER’S CHEAP UNIFORM EDITIONS of 
Le SONATAS of BEETHOVEN, MOZART, and 


Beethoven’s Sonatas for Pianoforte Solo, complete in paper 
covers, 48, 6d, ; or handsomely bound in cloth boards, gilt 
extra, 7s. 6d. 


Mozart’s Sonatas for Pianoforte Solo, complete in paper covers, 
8a. ; cloth, 6s. 


wee “4 Selected Sonatas, paper covers, 1s. 6d.; cloth! 
Cramer & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 





OYOUS WINE. German Drinking Song, by 


Gustave Huuzar. Price 3s. 
Cuamun & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 





ALOP from “BALLO IN MASCHERA,” 
arranged by T. Baowns. Price $s. 
Caaman & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 
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PIANOFORTES. 


L2 128. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





CRAMER & CO.’S 


28 GUINBAS., 
PIANETTE, 


In Rosewood of Walnut Case. Height, 3 ft, 5 in. 


34 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. 
£3 8s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


40 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In solid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 


£4 ds. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





42 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood Case. Height, 3 ft. 11 in. 
£3 18s. Od. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


46 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Walnut. 
£4 As. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. Trichord Treble. 
£4 14s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In solid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


55 GUINEAS. 
SEMI-OBLIQUE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 
50 GUINEAS. 

THE “BOUDOIR OBLIQUE” 
NEW PIANOFORTE. 


Patent Check Action. Height, 84 ft. ; 
width, 44 ft. 


£4 14s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


Trichord. 


*,* This instrument is more convenient in size, 
more effective in tone, more agreeable in touch, and 
more elegant in appearance than any Pianoforte 
hitherto made. 


90 GUINEAS, 
SHORT GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 6 ft. 
£9 98. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


*.* The same full quality and body of tone is 
obtained in this instrament as in ordinary Grands. 
The diminution of size will obviate the objection 
which so often acts: as a drawback to the introduc- 
tion of a “‘ Grand Pianoforte ” in drawing rooms. 


110 GUINEAS. 
BOUDOIR GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 7) ft. 
£10 10s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


CRAMER AND CO, LIMITED, 


PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 
(LARGEST IN BUROPE,) 


207 & 200, REGENT STRERT, W. 





CRAMER & CO.’S 
AMERICAN ORGANS. 


Tue equality of tone and perfect articula- 
tion which have been obtained in the manu- 
facture of these instruments are rapidly 
extending their popularity. In the smaller 
instruments the agreeableness and mellow- 
ness of their quality will probably enable 
them to supersede the position the Harmo- 
nium has hitherto held, especially in the 
drawing-room. 


No. 1. 


£12. 


In Black Walnut or Polished Oak; 
Action; 5 Octaves. 


with Knee 


On the Three Years System: 
£2 10s, PER QUARTER FOR 6 QUARTERS. 


No. 2, 
£15. 
In similar case; Knee Swell; 2 Stops. 


On the Three Years System: 
£3 88s. PER QUARTER FOR 6 QUARTERS. 


No. 8, 
£22. 
In similar case; Knee Swell; 4 Stops. 


On the Three Years System: 
£2 5s. PER QUARTER FOR 12 QUARTERS. 


No. 4. 
£28. 
In similar case; Knee Swell; 6 Stops. 
On the Three Yeare System: 
£3 PER QUARTER FOR 12 QUARTERS. 
* * The additional size and power of this No. 


will recommend it to all admirers of these Instru- 
ments. 


No. 5. 
£34. 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case; Knee Swell; 8 Stops, 
including Diapason, Dulciana, Principal. 

On the Three Years System: 

£3108. PER QUARTER FOR 12 QUARTERS. 
*.* The increased power and brilliancy obtained 
in this instrument fit it admirably for the uses of 
Schools and Chapel purposes. 





CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 
HARMONIUM ROOMS, 





CRAMER &CO.’S 
HARMONIUMS, 


MANUFACTURED BY CRAMER & CO, 
FRENCH MODEL. 
No. 1. 
OAK, £20; ROSEWOOD OR WALNUT, 493, 
Five Octaves, Ten Stops. 


Expression. 
Grand Jeu. 
Cor Anglais. Flute. 
Bourdon. Clarinette. 
Forté. Forté. 
Sourdine. Tremolo. 
No. 2. 


OAK, £30; ROSEWOOD OR WALNUT, £33, 
Five Octaves, Thirteen Stops. 


Expression. 

Grand Jeu. 
Cor Anglais. Flute. 
Bourdon. Clarinette. 
Clarion. Fifre. 
Basson. Hautbois, 
Sourdine. Tremolo, 
Forté. Forté. 

No. 3. 


OAK, £45; ROSEWOOD OR WALNUT, £48, 
Five Octaves, Nineteen Stops 


Expression. 

Grand Jeu. 
Cor Anglais. Flute. 
Bourdon. Clarinette. 
Clarion. Fifre. 
Basson. Hautbois. 
Sourdine. Tremolo. 
2nd Basson. 2nd Hautbois. 
Violoncello. Musette. 
Voix Humaine. Voix Celeste. 
Forté. Forté. 


* .* The tout ensemidle of this instrument is powet- 
ful enough for a Church, while the quality of its 
several combinations places within the reach of the 
player available resources for every requirement of 
soft and loud. 


MANUFACTURED BY DEBAIN & CO. 


CRAMER & CO. have a large and varied stock of 
the numerous specimens produced by this eminent 
maker, both Simpite and with Percussion. The 
clear tone of the reeds, for which the instruments 
are so celebrated, and the ingenious effects to be 
obtained from the numerous Combination Stops on 
the larger instruments, have rendered them universal 
favourites. 


PRICES FROM £6 gs. UPWARDS, 


Accorpinc to Numper or Srors anp S1zs. 


Price Lists forwarded free on application 





MUSTEL’S HARMONIUMS, 


Tur invention of the “ Dovsie Expression,” which 
M. Mustel has introduced in the Harmonitm, 
enables the performer to produce simultaieous 
shades of expression of the most varied character. 
The Pneumatic Swells of the “ Fortf Expressir 

Stop act independently, and can be used separately 
ot together. The “Harpe Eortenxe” Stop— 
fottned of two tows of reeds which vibrate simil- 
taneously—produces a very agreeable peculiarity of 
tone. 


PRICE, ROSEWOOD, £125; WALNUT, £135. 





CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 
HARMONIJM ROOMS, 








| «190 & 201, REGENT STREET, w: 


199 @ 201, REGRNT STARET, W 
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CRAMER AND CO.S 
MOST RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


ENCLISH SoNas. 











PIANOFORTE PIECES—(continued). 




















The voices are indicated - follows ), Soprano ; (c) Contralto ; | EGGHARD, J. Ante Chirie (b) .. f Se ‘S : 
(t) Lenor ; (8) Bass. | GOLLINELLI, E. Pensieri fuggitivi (b) | 3 0 
s. d. | GRETTON,G. Marche Joyeuse (c) - 4 0 
BALFE, M. W. Hidden Voices (s) ‘ i» 4 0) JABLL, A. Filina, Nocturne (c) .. , 4 0 
I love thee (in E flat and G hie (x ) : = 2] Aux bords d'une source, Impromptu (c) . 4 0 
BARNETT, J. My fairy Queen (s) +3 ; 8 0 | KEENS,H.P. Grand Italian Trumpet march (b) .. 3.0 
BENEDIOT, JULES. Bocchina (s) .. 4 0) KOETTLITZ, E. Chilpéric, Fantasia (c).. 4 0 
" - Halcyon days (in E flat and F) (s) ‘ 4 0) ‘4 Trish Airs ; (c) . a : 4 0 
‘e » On the Mountains, Echo Song (in E flat and Pres d'un Ruisseau, Fantasia (e) oe 4 0 
G flat) (s) . ». 4 0| KUHE, W. Brave old oak (b) .. ot ie ie 4 0 
(The above three are sung by Malle. "Nilsson). . The Sea, the Sea (b) .. ; 4 0 
” »» How Many? (1) .- 8 0 | LACHON, P. La Marseillaise (b) 3 0 
ie The Dead Soldier (Der todte Soldat) (r) 4 0 | MUDIE,T.M. Operatic Melodies : 
BLUMENTHAL, J. O waly, waly, up the bank (in F and A fiat) (s).. 4 0 No. 1. Una furtiva a (b) 8 0 
(Sung by Mdlle. Nilsson.) 2. Io son ricco (b) és ee wo & 9 
BORDESH, L. Over the merry Campanian anal rr 8:0 8. Dal tuo stellato (b) sa 4a 63 8 
The first Christmas night.. ° é . 8 0] 4. Di tanti palpiti (d) ae 8 O 
CALLCOTT, J.G. The Warning (s) , at oni 5. Che fard senza (b).. ; 8 0 
(Sung by Mdme. Gilardoni. ) | 6. Ah forse d lui ()) .. ve . 8 0 
CHRISTY’S SONGS. Driven from home ‘ 8 0 | NAYLOR,S. Chilpéric, Fantasia (c) ‘4 ‘ . 40 
‘i Mill May.. ‘és sa be i BO] a L'Oca del’ Cairo, Fantasia (c) be oa 6 4:«(0 
DISTIN, T. Exile’s home (1) . . 3 0 | OURY,Mdme. Souvenir de Paris (b) ; ar ee 
” I’m a fisherman bold (8) . 8 0 | RENDANO, A. Chant du paysan (b) oe 8 0 
The Miller’s Maid (1) vA 3 0 | is Napolitain, Valse de salon m (0) 3 0 
DOUGLAS, HOPE. First and last Kiss (sts) $ § 0 | € Laura (b) 8 0 
” ” Message from the Sea i r) ‘ : 8 @ Fantasia Valse (b) 8B 0 
Work still to do (7) . oe 3 0 | RUMMBL, J. Divertissement Militaire on National Bongs (Prench 
GABRIEL, VIRGINIA. Marguerite ° ee 8 0 and German) . ou 40 
” ” Cleansing fires (in C and D) (B) .. 4 0 | SMITH, C.W. Three characteristic sketches s(b) .. - wo = © 
8, (Sung by Mr. Santley). Ophelia, Mazurka (5) is ia ‘a « BO 
GOUNOD, CH. The Brooklet’s Song ‘ .. 8 0 | SPINDLER, H. Slumber Sweetly (b) .. “i ot 1 BO 
HARVEY, Mrs. I’m faithful to thee, " Molly’ s faith” (8) .. 8 0 | SURENNE, J.T. Bijoux Operatiques (a or b) : 
HERVE. Song of the Butterfly (s) 35 oe 8 0 No. 1. Batti, Batti i. ot “a ie 
as My hope is o’er (s) ee : 8 0 2. Ah perdona .. oe = oo 8 O 
LODER, E.J. Kings of the Ocean “6 ‘  - 8. Il mio tesoro .. ea as 8 0 
MASSON, Mrs. Love meas thou lovest me once . +6 cave 4. Voi che sapete se @ 
PYNE, Mdme. BODDA. Inez, — — (8) oe oo 4 0 5. Dove sono. ee ee - 8 O 
PUGET, A. The Abbey Bell $ 38 $3 33 8 (0 6. Sull’ aria ° oe 8.0 
REED,GERMAN. “If,” Song.. : i .. 8 0 | THALBERG,S. Dal tuo Stellato (Extrait ‘de “ Most a (). " <_ — a 
REYLOFF, E. Birthday Song . ° . co, © So Study in E flat major (c) . 2 6 
re Fireside Dreams (x) : a TONEL, L. Spray of Ocean (b) .. a av am wa BS 
” Over the rolling Sea (x) as ae ” Babbling Streams (/)) oe ee ee - 8 0 
(The last mentioned two are sung by Sig. Foli. ) VOGLER, E. Die Grotte (hb) .. oe - 38 0 
web. SANTLEY,C. Only to love (in C and D) (rors) .. ; .. 4 0 | WOLLENHAUPT,H. L’Esperance ()) .. , ee o 8 0 
f its (Sung by the composer.) ” ” Mars, Grande Marche (c) . ee ro o 
the SMART, H. Bird and the lute (s) 8 0 PP $s Héléne, Valse (b). i ee <a a 
nt of eustenave’s - 8 — —" one another (in F and A lees ) 3 0 ssenapitantc: renown 
rou-frou. . 3 0 
ST. GERMAINE, Mdme. Clasp hands and say good- bye .. 8 0 PIANOFORTE DUETS. ‘ 
Thy voice across my spirit falls 3 9 | DIABELLI, A. Twenty-eight, Progressive melodious exercises in four 
SWEDISH BALLAD. Spring and Autumn (in D and B) (s) oo & 2 books : @) 
(Sung by Mdlle. Nilsson.) Bk, 1. Exercise in C major and minor ., » 8 6 
SMITH, C.W. My lady sleeps (7) . 8 0 2. »» in F and G major or minor o 8G 
rek of TIDDEMAN, Miss. Starry Crowns of Heaven, Sacred Song » 8 0 8. 1» D major and minor :¢ o- 8 © 
1inent Sound Sleep, . . 80 4. vi A and E major and minor oo & 6 
The TAYLOR, W. F. Syren’s Spell (s) : ” 3 9 | FAVARGER, R. II Trovatore, Grand Duo (c)  .-. oe « §.6 
ments Voice that went and came, The .. 8 0 ” La Sonnambula, Grand Duo (c) .. 5 0 
to be VIVIEN. Katty Molloy, Irish Ballad (s) .. 4 0 | JAELL, A. et, M. Marcia Alla Turca, from Beethoven's Ruins of 
ops ‘ WILHELM. Who'll watch the Rhine (Die wacht am Rhein) o & © Athens (c) —-- “ + “ “i -» £0 
ivers sscnicnadincitiaiedbcteaiiniees 
VOCAL DUETS, TRIOS, &c. DANCE MUSIC. 
3, ARDITI,L. For ever mine, Duettino (sr).. a 4 «0 QUADRILLES. 
” BISHOP, Sir, H. Sleep, lady sleep, Trio (ssn) of oe oe Bon-Bon, The (Illustrated) ee ee ee W. M. Lutz 4 0 
HERVE. Can you go (Chilpéric), Duet (sr) ¥ od a a Chilpérie, The do. ‘a 8 i CO. H.R. Marriott 4 0 
LUTZ, ME , Crystal Fountain, The .. rr oe -» W.Hemingway 4 0 
ns TAYLOR, . happy tf (Pasi tad Gi 5) | Winter Nights, The =. ‘a ‘ve .. ©. H.R. Marriott 4 0 
academe WALTZES. 
Azalea, The sé és té ae ss => GG, Richardson 4 0 
ARDIT ITALIAN VOCAL MUSIC. Blue Bell, The (Illustrated) .. ee W. M. Lutz 4 0 
S, Le I,L, Per sempre mio, Duet (st) .. .* ‘ +» 4 0 | Christine Nilsson, The (do.)  .. ‘a | 0. H.R. Marriott 4 0 
Le SAY, COL. Provvidenza, Duet (sc) ‘3 se 4 0 | Chilpéric, The ~ » ia ta F. Musgrave 4 0 
1 which RO Z, MEYER. Xenia, Scena (s) ‘ ‘ «+ 4 0 | Fairies’ Greeting es aa is F. A. Reissiger 2 0 
nonitm, MANO, G. L’Invito al mare (n) ve a +» 4 0 | Magic, The (Illustrate ‘).. 66 és = H. Montgomery 4 0 
taneous (Sung by Mr. Santley,) Rose of the Alps (do.). - da ‘a , W. M. Lutz 4 0 
naracter. ” _ Ti Lamento della prigioniera, Oanzone (8) .. si 8 0 GALOPS. 
—_, ” Non ti laguié, Cahaouete he ¢ "= ~ - 8 0 Brigand, The ‘a ss i, .« Gi Richardsoti 4 0 
opa Bridal Bells, The oe oo oe H. Millars 8 0 
stp PIANOFORTE PIECES. Chilpéric, The .. ‘ ds .. O. HL R. Marriott 8 0 
Tharity of \@) signifies easy ; (b) moderately difficult ; ) difficult. a Ball “ ee ee “ Ww tk ton . ; 
BAUMFELDER, J. Tyrolienne (b) ~ 8640 POLKAS. ‘ s 
BILEMMA H. Reverie (b) ae ‘ ‘ “s so 8 0 : 
r, £136, BROUSTELL. ‘Tarentella(c) .. - ewe OO] Sts ro ee te, We Hemingway 2 0 
BUHL, A. Clair de Lune (b) . Si oa 39 oa er Little Pet, The .. es eo * ‘eo J. Boucher 8 0 
” L’Entrée a Londres b) “i os + .. 8 0 | Moming Star, The es ee ee +» W. Hemingway 8 0 
ED Souvenir a Richmond (5) oe te “e + 8 0 SCHOTTISOHE. 
[TEY, , DUBOIS, Ch. La Marseillaise (a) rr oe ee +» 1 6 | Evening, The .. ve oe PY ss W. Hemingway 8 0 











London: CRAMER & OO, LIMITED, 201) REGENT STREET, W. 
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IMPORTANT SALE 
MUSICAL COPYRIGHTS AND PLATES. 
MESSRS. PUTTICK AND SIMPSON 


WILL SELL BY AUCTION, 


AT THEIR GALLERY, 47, LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C., 
On MONDAY, MARCH 27th, and several following Days, 


THE ENTIRE EXTENSIVE AND IMPORTANT STOCK OF 


MUSICAL COPYRIGHTS & ENGRAVED PLATES 
Messrs. CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 


FORMING THE LARGEST AND MOST VARIED ASSEMBLAGE OF THIS CLASS OF PROPERTY EVER OFFERED* 
FOR SALE, , 
AND COMPRISING THE POPULAR 
Operas of Balfe, Barnett, Benedict, Macfarren, Wallace, 


AND octane COMPOSERS ; 
THE COMPLETE SERIES OF CLASSICAL WORKS OF 


BEETHOVEN and MOZART, edited by MOSCHELES and LINDSAY SLOPER ; 
FAVOURITE MODERN. SONGS. AND PIANOFORTE MUSIC 


BY ALL THE MOST EMINENT WRITERS OF THE PRESENT DAY ; 
ETC. ETC. 


Catalogues are now ready. . 
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NOW READY. 
THE LADY OF LORNE “ 
WW DD I No AilBU Ma 











A HANDSOME SOUVENIR OF THE MARRIAGE OF THE PRINCESS LOUISE. ** = 








a & 
THE LADY OF LORNE QUADRILLES.....M°Auister - | ROYAL WEDDING MARCH Arrtuur §. Suniivan 


(Beautifully Tinetiated with Portrait.) | WEDDING. Descriptive Fantasia ............ J. Prnam 


THE LADY OF LORNE CALEDONIANS......Barrerr LOUISE. Wedding Divertimento ......... T. M. Mupm 


(Beautifully Illustrated.) Jntroduction—“ Wilt thou be my dearie ?”—“ He’s o'er the hills that I lo’e 
well” —Bagpipes—‘“‘ Campbells are comiu’”—“‘Come haste to the Wedding” 


THE LADY OF LORNE LANCERS GopFREY / —‘‘ Now let the merry bells go round”—Benediction—“‘God save the 


Queen,” 
(Zllustrated.) 


ECHOES OF INVERARY .........000....0.0. F. Smpson 


y y / 4 y Tk Ww TS Among the hills—Inverary and Balmoral—‘ Campbells are ‘comin’”— 
THE LADY OF LORNE WALTZ GopFRrEY «Bonnie Laddie”—The news—Rejoicings—Pleasant surprise—Engllah 
(Illustrated.) home life—Greeting—“ Let's haste to the Wedding ”—Ceremony— 
“‘ Wedding March ”—Proclamation—Wedding Festivities, Reels, and 


THE LADY OF LORNE GALOP GopFREy ” lia Strathspeys—‘‘ Auld lang Syne””—God save the Queen.” 
(Iltustrated:) na ih OF THE ISLES. Song...Anrnur 8. Sunzivan 


Yay 





An ornamental Cover prin in Colours accompanies the 5 Complete Set. 


London: CRAMERS, 201, REGENT STREET, W. 
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